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CHAMPS OF EVERY 
WEIGHT CLASS 


Now there are more reasons 
than ever why anything less 
is an old-fashioned truck ! 


New, wider range of models — 
4 new heavy-duty series! 


95 completely new models with G.V.W. 
ratings ranging up to 32,000 Ibs. 


New Triple-Torque tandems 
rated up to 32,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 


They're big, mountain-movin’ tandems, 


rated up to 50,000 Ibs. G.C.W.! 


Two new 5-speed 

transmissions ! 

New heavy-duty 5-speed is standard 
in tandems and top-tonnage models. 
Tubeless tires, standard 

in all models! 


Added safety and lower maintenance 
at no extra cost in all new Chevrolet 


Rugged, Big, Tough New Tandems | trucks. 
Modern, concealed 
Safety Steps! 


They’re covered when cab doors are 
closed . . . stay clear of snow, mu 


New models do more and bigger jobs! and ice, 
; Work Stylin 
New Power right across the board — with that fits the job! 


Three different styling treatments — 


a brand-new big V8 for high-tonnage light-duty, medium-duty and heavy- 


duty ! 


hauling! More comfort with 
High-Level ventilation! 


A more constant supply of autside air 
under all driving conditions. 


TMH Mighty, Versatile, Ultra-Efficient Medium Trucks New colors! New cab interiors! 

























A choice of 14 handsome exterior 
— colors—and 13 two-tone combinations 
ee a per at extra cost. 





WIDE CHOICE OF ENGINES 
IN V8 or 6 


Modern, Nimble, Ultra-Economical Panels and Pickups 
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Brilliant, high-compression power 4, 
throughout the line—new economical |! 
“go” in every model. ; 
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WIDE CHOICE OF AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSIONS INCLUDING THE 
ALL-NEW POWERMATIC—A HEAVY- 
DUTY, 6-SPEED AUTOMATIC! 














By CNR, you start your holiday in a luxury 
hotel on wheels. The engineer does your driving, 
and there are courteous 

people to serve you. 
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Where do you think youre going ? 
Next time you travel, go by 

BOUND FOR THE EAST? HEADED WEST? No matter where in this wide train. More and more Canadians 

and wonderful land you're going, by CNR youl get there in comfort who are going places, go 

and in style. CNR on such famous “name” 
. ‘ trains as the Super 
' YOU'LL EAT, SLEEP AND BE MERRY — In the new CNR Dinette you can Continental, the Continental, 
1 have a hamburger and coffee if you're not in a full-course dinner mood. the Ocean Limited. 
! nak . ‘ j . , 
i At night, you'll sleep like a kitten between soft white sheets. And always 
\ by train, there’s the stimulation of meeting new people. 
1 = € 
' : 
t ALL THIS, FOR JUST A FEW CENTS A MILE — Before you decide how you're ANADIAN 
! : ‘NT ; ‘ i oa : 
' going to get there, check CNR fares. Subtract the worry and fatigue of mss Sagi sc 
1 see oO 7 sual wipe: § 
1 battling traffic. Add the comforting certainty of train travel — whatever EVE 
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7 the weather — you're on your way, and a rented car, if you wish, will RAILWAYS 






await your arrival at major points. 
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Thank-You Note 


TEMPERANCE workers and a good many 
members of the clergy have been greatly 
roused by a letter sent out by David J. 
Ongley, president of the Dominion Drama 
Festival. The gist of it was that since Cal- 
vert Distillers made the Festival financial- 
ly possible it would be only fitting for the 
Festival’s supporters to do their bit for 
Calvert (“each and every friend of DDF 
—and their friends—when the occasion 
arises, Can remember and support Cal- 
vert ). 

We've been trying, not very successfully. 
to work out a formula which would be 
equally acceptable to the WCTU and Mr. 
Ongley. For example: “Each and every 
friend of DDF, when occasion arises, 
which God forbid, should remember and 
support Calvert”; or, “each and every 
friend of DDF, when occasion arises— 
snakebite, emergency anti-freeze, facial as- 
tringent, preservation of museum speci- 
mens, etc.—should remember and support 
Calvert”’. 

Since nothing like this is likely to be 
satisfactory to both parties, however, we 
suggest that the temperance forces imitate 
the opposition and donate $25,000 to the 
Dominion Drama Festival. Next year’s 
communication could then read: “Each 
and every friend of DDF, when the oc- 
casion arises, should remember and sup- 
port the WCTU”. The opening presenta- 
tion would, naturally, be Ten Nights in a 
Bar-room. 


Economic Contest 


THE ROUBLE offensive launched by the 
Russians has many a Western statesman 
in a tizzy, but the Government mainly 
concerned, that of the U.S.A., is curiously 
calm about it all, at least outwardly. Yet 
there is no doubt that the West, and the 
United States in particular, must counter 
the Communist economic campaign with 
more imaginative policies. This does not 
necessarily mean the spending of more 
money or getting into a global bidding 
contest with the Russians. But it does 
mean a reappraisal of both the purpose 
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Stranger in the Market Place: cartoon by Pratt, Sacramento Bee. 


and the method of giving military and 
economic help, particularly to “uncom- 
mitted” nations. 

What does the rouble offensive amount 
to. outside the Communist bloc? In dollar 
about $600 





terms, it is not impressive 
million so far in loans, credit agreements 
and equipment, mainly to India. Yugo- 
slavia and Afghanistan. But it is grow- 
ing. and is diverting attention from the 
American programs of long-term aid. Be- 
tween July 1, 1945, and July 1. 1955, the 
U.S. spent $51.336 million in grants and 
credits, $36,672 million for economic de- 
velopment and technical assistance and the 
remainder for military assistance. The 
big share has gone to Western Europe. 
but India alone got more than $328 mil- 
lion, all of it in economic help. 

The Russian advantage is that, for the 
present, they are not asking their debtors, 
openly or by implication, to be anything 
but neutral. They seek no military com- 
mitments. They may want to collect their 
debts later, but they do not talk about 
that now. The Americans, quite natural- 
ly. expect at least some thanks for their 
amazing display of generosity. Less good- 
will and more cynicism would probably 


be more productive. Less childish faith 
in a multiplicity of military bases would 
also help. 

An American commission is to study 
what is happening and make suggestions 
about dealing with the new Soviet tactics. 
In the meantime, North Americans can 
ponder this: the expansion of the Russian 
program of economic aid to non-Com- 
munist countries is a clear reflection of 
the growth of the Soviet Union’s own eco- 
nomic strength. It would be folly to under- 
estimate that growth or the Soviet Union's 
increasing ability to challenge the West as 
a provider of economic benefits. 


Canadian Opinion 


ONLY the seventh son of a leprechaun 
would venture to guess at this time what 
will be the tenor of the report by the 
Roval Commission on Broadcasting when 
it completes its work. Probably the last 
person even to think of such a guess 
would be the chairman of the Commis- 
sion, R. M. Fowler, who in the hearings 
so far has veered between charming in- 
genuousness and bristling iconoclasm. 

If there is any pattern to the hearings, 
































































it comes from Mr. Fowler’s obvious de- 
sire to test the strength of every argu- 
ment presented to him. After listening to 
the brief of the Canadian Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters, for 
example, he questioned whether an inde- 
pendent body to regulate the CBC and 
the private broadcasters was necessary. 
He thought that such a tribunal might be 
tougher on the private operators than the 
CBC. Then in Winnipeg a couple of 
weeks ago he suggested that places with- 
out television should get it before second 
IV stations are built in larger centres—a 
theory that adds entertainment of citizens 
to the state’s responsibilities. 

We doubt if Mr. Fowler would want 
to make any serious defence of such sug- 
gestions. But his method is provocative 
and should bring about re-examinations 
of many a fixed idea. It is effective, how- 





ever, only as applied to the people ap- 
pearing before the Commission. These 
are all, in one or another, special 
pleaders. The Commission must also make 
an earnest effort to test the opinion of the 


way 


inarticulate thousands whose views may 
not appear in any brief. 

The Commission has heard that “Ca- 
nadians” don’t want the CBC _ touched, 
that the “Canadian people” are fed up 
with the CBC, and so on. If all the 


special pleaders are to be believed, Cana- 
dians are the most mixed-up people on 
earth. 
argued before the Commission that Cana- 
dians would not tolerate any curtailment 
otf CBC service, the marketing research 
firm, Elliott-Haynes Limited, published 
the results of a study of public attitudes 
that per cent of those inter- 
viewed favoring an all-private broadcast- 
14.7 per cent supporting an 


15.5 per cent 


A few days after one organization 


showed 63 


ing system, 
all-government system and 
mixture. The comparative 
percentages in 1945, incidentally, were 
44. 27.4 and 14. If these figures truly re- 


advocating a 


flect Canadian opinion, they must have a 
strong influence on the 
Commission’s inquiry. It is up to the 
Commission to test them. 


Baseball Weather 


AFTER reading about a thing called the 
Cycle Stormograph used by some baseball 
officials for predicting weather, we 
phoned the official Weather Bureau to 


course of the 


tele- 


make inquiries. The meteorologist we 
consulted said cautiously that while he 
wasn’t familiar with the Cycle Stormo- 


graph, it sounded as if it might be an 
aneroid barometer. The Weather Bureau, 
he added, did not confine itself to aneroid 
barometers, which are as local in their 
application as a rheumatic joint. Instead, 
it is guided by readings of pressures and 
temperatures from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, with seven or eight hundred points 
in between, as well as by reports from all 
the ships at sea, Even with this impressive 
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coverage, it is still possible to go wrong, 
since unpredictable movements. of air 
masses can always upset things. 

Later we consulted a baseball enthusiast 
who always bases his attendance on indica- 
tions from a rheumatic joint. His private 
indicator, which has been working since 


he fractured a toe in 1934, forecasts 
weather four or five hours in advance 
and is practically infallible. It only op- 


erates during the baseball season, how- 
ever, and he attributes this to the fact 
that the toe was broken in a scramble for 
a foul ball back of third base. 


Getting it Started 


TRADE Minister Howe must be a puzzled 
man as the angry debate on the pipeline 
project rages around him. For years he 
has been attacked in and out of the Com- 
mons by people who claimed he was too 


Wants the gas. 


Leslie Frost: 


eager to establish and protect crown cor- 
porations in competition with private en- 
terprises. Now that he has made extreme 
efforts to get a pipeline built by a private 
company, many of the same people are 
blasting him for not putting the Govern- 
ment all the way into the gas business. 
All the millions of harsh that 
been hurled at Mr. Howe in the 
present debate, however, have not been 
enough to dent the logic of his position. 
If the pipeline is to be built within a 
reasonable length of time. there is really 
Trans-Canada _ ar- 


words 


have 


no alternative to the 
rangement. It may not be a good arrange- 
ment; indeed, it has many serious defects. 
But it is the only practical method if the 
gas is to be delivered to Eastern Canada 
by 1960. Alberta wants to sell that 


gas, 


and Premier Manning has made it quite 
clear that he wants the business handled 
by private operators and not by govern- 
ments. 
want the 


Manitoba and especially Ontario 


yas. QOntario’s Premier Frost 
& 








had tried to interest other companies in 
the pipeline and failed; he was also pre- 
pared to help build the line under public 
ownership; finally, he agreed to the 
Howe plan as the only one offering any 
hope of an early start on construction. 
The Trans-Canada operators can start 
work this year. They have spent an es- 
timated $15 million already; they have 
contracts for gas, right-of-way releases, 
the necessary pipe and the technical per- 
sonnel. There is no alternative unless the 
whole project is to be indefinitely de- 
layed. 

The greatest outcry against the Howe 
plan has been caused by the proposal of 
a $72 million loan to Trans-Canada to 
get the pipeline started. But it is not 
a gift or a subsidy; it is well secured. By 
this time next year, the Federal Govern- 
ment could find itself the owner of a 
partially finished pipeline, and the proj- 
ect could end up under public ownership. 


But the line would be started, and the 
Government wovid have its money’s 
worth. 


The loan idea, indeed, is one that could 
be used profitably to extend the develop- 
ment of the nation’s natural resources. 
There are other projects in Western Can- 
ada and the Maritimes that would benefit 
from this method of assistance. 


Insecurity Rating 


Dr. ERNEST DICHTER, president of the In- 
stitute of Motivational Research Inc., re- 
cently presented some interesting questions 
to a convention of Canadian advertisers. 
Why, he asked, are men reluctant blood 
donors? Why do they dislike eating lamb, 
object to new shoes and shudder at the 
thought of buying three suits at once? 

His answer to all these questions was 
that men are the victims of a basic sense 
of insecurity. They dislike blood dona- 
tions because of a subconscious fear that 
it will decrease virility. They distrust 
lamb (and this was shocking news to us, 
having a passion for lamb chops) for the 
same reason. New shoes, of course, often 
pinch the feet, and a man can’t feel se- 
cure with a blister or a corn. The reaction 
to buying three new suits, we suspect, is 
a transference of insecurity from the bank 
balance to the conscience; the possession 
of three new suits in his clothes closet 
and a reasonable degree of solvency 
should make a man feel secure against 
anything but moths. 

Still, there doesn’t seem to be any an- 
swer to man’s problem of insecurity other 
than the popular one of exploding hydro- 
gen bombs in the South Pacific. Now if it 
could be proved that the Bikini experi- 
ments actually encourage a sense of se- 
curity—if they send men out to buy three 
new suis after a visit to the blood donors’ 
station ‘and a hearty lunch of lamb chops 
—that would be something in favor of 
hydrogen bomb tests. 
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[ came here not to make money (though I like making money) 
but to make friends. I would hate to think I might be unwelcome 
just because a few newsmen were in search of lively columns.” 


Canada’s Bad-Mannered Newspapers 


by J. B. Priestley 


if LOOKS TO ME as if certain sections of 


the Canadian press have borrowed from 
their American colleagues a notoriously 
bad habit. This is the practice of writing 
down, sneering at, and in various other 
ways attacking the British author who 
happens to be visiting the country. This 
author may be working to an appallingly 
difficult tight schedule. 
the demands made upon him, he may be 
under a considerable strain. And in spite 
of all this, he may succeed in doing all 
that is expected of him. But nothing is 
said about this. It is not news. 

Such an author may have some things 
to say that are worth hearing, that might 
help the mutual understanding between 
our two peoples. But these sections of the 
Press give the minimum possible cover- 
age to his serious thinking, to the very 
things he came to say. A _ packed hall 
may applaud him enthusiast.cally, but to 
the papers, this is not news, is not worth 
a line. It is not worth mentioning that 
he has made scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
new friends. There is no meat in such 
stuff. But let him get into the smallest 
quarrel, and immediately he qualifies for 
columns of comment. And here he must 
be shown in the same old bad light. 

Let me give an example of what | 
mean. When I arrived in Alberta during 
my recent visit to Canada, I bought a 
local newspaper. It had a_ two-column 
spread saying “Priestley Sets Off Tirade 
of Insults.” This was my welcome from 
Alberta. This was Hands Across the Sea. 

Of course it makes lively reading. But 


In order to meet 


it also makes very tough reading for a 
man who has travelled six thousand miles. 
It hardly establishes relations in a_ nice, 
easy, relaxed style. A man begins to won- 
der if he was not a fool to leave his home 
and his work. 

The column report did not even try to 
play fair. It quoted the opinions of a 
number of commentators in Toronto, who 
announced that I was spoiled, bad-man- 
nered, conceited, putrid, and ought to be 
“slugged on the head with the nearest 
cream pitcher”. At the same time it took 
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Press vs. Priestley: Some of the choicer examples. 


care to avoid quoting the 
other people in Toronto, people who felt 
I was amply justified in saying and doing 
what I did. Nobody who really knew me 
had a chance to say a word. On the other 
hand, not one of these others, who told 
the world what I am like, had ever spent 
five minutes alone in my company. The 
bias was clearly against me. 

Why? What has Priestley done to Al- 
berta? There was a time, during the blitz 
on London, when night after night I used 
to wait up until two o'clock to talk on 
the radio to places like Alberta, telling 
the people there what was happening to 
us. Nobody called me spoiled, bad-manner- 
ed, etc., etc., then, and I have not chang- 
ed; I am exactly the same man. Except, it 
seems, I have made one mistake: I have 
turned myself into the visiting British au- 
thor, thus making myself fair game for 
anybody in want of something lively to 
fill a column. Stay at home and you are 


opinions of 


ali right. But come here at your own risk. 

This is the American game, and in the 
past I have suffered from it to the extent 
of having whole interviews invented for 
private conversations “off the 
record” in press clubs dishonorably trans- 
I do not 


me and 


forined into news and comment. 
mean to suggest that all American news- 
newspapermen behave like 
them do—or at 


papers and 
this. But too many of 
least have done, not as a rule out of dis- 
like for the visiting Britisher, with whom 
in private they may have been friendly 
enough, but because they feel that this is 
something expected of them. It is part of 
a tradition—and in my opinion, an ex- 
tremely bad tradition, which has worked 
much mischief between two countries that 
have to understand each other. 

Time after time, to my knowledge, 
visits by prominent English writers to the 
United States have been embittered and 
ruined by these mischievous antics, and 
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Mr. Priestley: “I doubt if envy 


men who had nothing but goodwill for 
the U.S. have cried “Never again!” 

Even so, American newspapermen have 
more excuse than Canadian newspaper- 
men have for this kind of behavior. For 
at least it is a fact that some _ British 
authors have accepted highly-paid lecture 
engagements throughout the States when 
they should never have done so, if only 
because they had had no training and ex- 
perience in public speaking. could not 
possibly hold audiences in large halls, and 
in some instances had not prepared suf- 
ficient lecture material to last more than 
half the required time. And let me add 
aS a conscientious performer that all this 
shocks me. 

Knowing that some of these bogus per- 
formers on the lecture platform were 
raking in the dollars and then going home 
to laugh at the audiences, American 
columnists had some excuse at times for 
irritation. They would certainly have had 
my sympathy if they had openly de- 
nounced these fraudulent visitors from 
Britain. But in any case this grievance 
against a few did not entitle them to at- 
tack every unfortunate writer who hap- 
pened to be travelling in America. 


The point is, the business was largely 
routine. If the visitor said a dozen pleas- 
ant things, they were all left out or 
played down. But if he made the smallest 
adverse criticism, this was immediately 
played up, magnified, over-colored, until 
innocent readers were demanding to know 
what was the matter with these insolent 
mannerless Britishers. 

The Canadian newspaperman. following 
this bad American tradition. seems to me 
to have no excuse whatever. The British 
were always the villains of the piece in 
American history, whereas we are mem- 
bers of one Commonwealth, with all man- 





plays a part in these attacks”. 


ner of ties between us. No English visit- 
ing lecturers have done too well out of 
Canada, as some of them did out of 
America. There are few easy pickings for 
the visitor in this dominion. 

What about envy? Possibly a_ few 
columnists are disappointed authors, whose 
books have not succeeded or perhaps have 
never been published at all. A soured 
character of this sort might find himself 
under strong interior compulsion to at- 
tack a visiting author who seemed to him 
to be receiving too much favorable atten- 
tion. This is possible, but it is not very 
probable. Most of the columnists I know 
are not envious of established authors, if 
only because they vastly enjoy and prefer 
being columnists. 

What are we left with then? We are 
left with what I stated at the beginning 
of this piece—that a bad habit has been 
borrowed from the American Press. 

This ought not to surprise us when we 
remember how many dubious features of 
American popular journalism have either 
been reproduced or imitated in Canada, 
from columns of medical advice to slabs 
of Hollywood or Broadway gossip and 
the comic strips. (They have been imitated 
in England too—God help us. all!) 
Against this mass borrowing, the trick of 
exhibiting the visiting author in the worst 
possible light is merely a whimsical de- 
tail, thrown in with the big package. 

But don’t let anybody tell me it doesn’t 
matter. I am tired of hearing it. I heard 
it over and over again from American 
friends and acquaintances, who said “We 
don’t take these papers seriously”. And 
no doubt these friends and acquaintances 
did not take these papers seriously, but 
what they forgot was that a great many 
other people did, with the result that 
legends grew, opinions hardened, and 
publishers, editors, theatrical producers, 


began to be uncertain about working with 
an author who had achieved such a dan- 
gerous reputation. 

Over twenty years ago, I was on a liner 
bound for New York which stopped for a 
few hours at Boston. A young reporter 
came aboard to interview me, and I was 
careful to give him only a few facts—that 
I was on my way to Arizona, that I might 
do a film, and so forth, a very brief in- 
terview in which I stated no opinions 
about anybody or anything. That night a 
news agency sent out from Boston a col- 
umn of abuse of that city and of a great 
many other American people and things, 
all boldly attributed to me. In New York 
I visited the headquarters of that news 
agency, and successfully demanded that 
they should issue a denial. But of course 
the mischief was done. Months later, my 
American publishers showed me an im- 
mense heap of press cuttings, all de- 
nouncing me, from Vermont to Southern 
California, for saying these things I had 
never Said. 

Nothing as bad as that has happened 
here, of course. But people I met at 
lunch or dinner were beginning to say, 
“Don’t take any notice of our newspapers 
—we don’t”. And though I know they 
meant well, and sincerely believed they 
were speaking the truth, I also know from 
bitter experience that this is not how it 
works, that the bad legend grows and 
hostile opinion hardens. 


If this should happen in Canada, it will 
be sadly ironical, for I came here not to 
make money (though I like making 
money) but to make friends. This huge 
country, in which one may do a television 
program not two hundred miles from the 
wilderness, now finds itself in a situation 
that fascinates me, both as a writer and 
as a social observer, and I would hate to 
think I might be unwelcome here soon, 
just because a few newspapermen were in 
search of some lively columns. 

So to the readers of those columns, 
most of them potential friends, I would 
say: “Don’t form an opinion too quickly. 
Give the visiting celebrity at least a 
sporting chance. Remember that often 
his friends have no opportunity to defend 
him in public. And in any case, even if 
by some hasty action or ill-chosen words 
he may have genuinely given offence, 
don’t forget that more often than not he 
is under a considerable strain, being com- 
pelled to use up nervous energy at a fur- 
ious rate, living in unusual and difficult 
circumstances, far removed from home 
and from the rest and privacy that most 
otf us need. If you don’t want such 
people to visit you, well and good, there 
is nothing more to be said. But if you 
do, then please discourage the more ir- 
responsible sections of the Press from 
creatifig mischievous legends and acting 
as a barrier between people who might 
become friends.” 
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's and [THE NORTH ATLANTIC Treaty Organization is shaky. Conceived 


Canada’s Lester Pearson Norway's Halvard Lange 


tile artibdcas or REN Acer 


in 1949 as a loose system of mutual defence, it quickly became 

a tight military alliance in the face of Soviet threats. But the 
it will 
not to 
naking 
s huge 
evision 
ym the Greece are at odds over Cyprus. West Germany is slow in as- 


strains within NATO have become severe as Russian policies 
seemed to soften. Cracks have opened up as the immediate pres- 
sure of Red aggression lessened. France has taken troops from 
the NATO command and put them in North Africa. Britain and 


tuation suming her full military responsibilities. Leaders of most of the 
er and 15 nations in NATO are agreed that, to survive, the alliance 
rate 10 must now have a stronger reason for being than simply fear 
soon, » 


vere In 


of armed attack. Thus the “three wise men”, Pearson of Can- 





ada, Lange of Norway and Martino of Italy will try to work out 


iaiaiai new proposals for next December’s NATO council meeting. Volunteers for West Germany’s slowly expanding army. 
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French troops taken from NATO fight in North Africa. British paratroopers hunt for Greek terrorists on Cyprus. 
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First television program in Canada on 
September 8, 1952. Above, Mavor 
Moore (right), Glenn Gould and cast. 


Where Canadian Television Is Headed 


by Mavor Moore 


What matters is not that we are Canadian. but that be- 


cause we are Canadian. we have a rare chance to contrib- 


ute new ideas and methods to a world crying for them. 


WHEN CANADIAN television went on the 
air on September 8. 1952, one of the two 
Toronto television columnists wrote: “CBC 


Television was not triumphant in its open- 


ing. It was not really good. There was 
little worth sitting through and nothing 


you would want to endure a second time.” 
The other gave it as his opinion that Ca- 
had bowed in backside 
Buffalo paper — un- 
troubled by our national psychosis—called 


nadian television 


foremost. But the 
it “three hours of unusual, interesting 
and highly professional entertainment 
[heir pattern could well be followed by 
the U.S. television industry.” 
later, television 
coverage has grown to include three-quar- 
ters of the population, there is a national 
network of eight CBC stations and twenty- 


five private stations (four 


Less than four years 


more on the 
—and the argument is still raging. 

In Vancouver, where the Canadian 
compete with four U.S. 
Stations, the CBC has an average audience 
of 44 per cent of the viewers. In Toronto, 
where it competes with three (and in some 
U.S. 


Way ) 


Staion must 


areas four) Stations, the average is 





10 


about a quarter of the viewers. The per- 
much higher for 
some programs and lower for others. In 


centage is, of course, 
centres where there is only a Canadian 
Station, viewers heatedly debate the com- 
parative merits of the home-grown and 
imported programs, and station operators 
include both more and 
fewer Canadian shows. 

It is the business of the CBC now, as 
it was then, to provide a Canadian pro- 
gram distribution, 
which can only be done with the co-opera- 
tion of private stations. It was for this 
purpose the Corporation was first set up— 
under a Conservative government, inci- 
dentally—and it has since been regarded 
by many as the strongest unifying in- 
fluence in the country, whether or not 
One admires its programs. 

In pursuance of the terms of reference 
given it by Parliament (not, let it be 
noted, merely by the government of the 
day) the CBC has of course necessarily 
incurred the wrath of (a) those who 
neither like Canadian programs by defini- 
tion nor relish supporting them for those 


are pressed to 


service for national 












who do, and (b) those in the broadcast- 
ing business who stand to make more 
money by importing American programs 
(cheaper) and in general operating with- 
out such curbs on their commercialism. 

Columnist Stan Helleur in the 
Telegram recently called the Corporation 
“a presumptuous, empire-building group 
of bureaucrats who once and for all 
should be exposed for the unprofessional 
incompetents that they are’. This was a 
week or two after the CBC ran off with 
most of the top prizes, in competition 
with the American networks, at Ohio Uni- 
versity’s annual award-giving; and a day 
later the Canadian Labor Congress call- 
ed for even stronger CBC controls over 
private stations. 

Both factions have often been done 
great disservice by their respective sup- 
porters. The case for a distinctively Ca- 
nadian television service has been kissed 
half to death by preciosity and chauvin- 
ism: by those who would limit culture to 
the hot-house variety, and those who 
would describe as wondrously Canadian 


Toronto 


The Cost 


If as a people we allow ourselves 
to be reduced, in terms of mind 


and spirit, to the level of the poor- 
est among us, the cost will be in- 
calculably greater than whatever the 


Royal Commission recommends we 
subscribe for a national TV service. 
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every Virtue admired by mankind in gen- 
eral. And many of those who are alarmed 
at the prospect of being embraced by the 
fierce American eagle suggest as the sole 
alternative flying back into the arms of 
mother Europe. These are the worthies 
who “only trust the BBC news”, or believe 
every enjoyable musical sensation eman- 
ated from France, Germany and _ Italy 
before 1900. And in their turn they have 
been abetted by those who equate good- 
ness with dullness, who insist—in the face 
of overwhelming evidence to the contrary 
—that children are educated mainly by 
“educational” programs, and that educa- 
tional programs must consequently never 
crack a smile. 

It is an ironic fact that such viewers 
(or often non-viewers) share with the 
crassest of commercial advertisers a be- 
lief that nothing serious must be laughed 
at lest someone or something be offended: 
the police, the clergy, lawyers, politicians, 
doctors and the Crown (except in Shake- 
Speare, nursery rhymes and the Bible) 
are not matters for mirth or criticism. 

Those who oppose the CBC are equally 
embarrassed by some of their own sup- 
porters. 


First on my list I would put the prof- 
iteer, for whom “public service” is at best 
a bribe to society to leave him in peace 
to mulct society. He is automatically 
against anything that curbs his “freedom” 
(his favorite word) to rob others of theirs, 
and is mad at the CBC for allowing other 
views than his own medieval ones to be 
aired. 

A close ally of his is the television 
viewer whose yardstick of entertainment 
is that it should be not only painless 
but preferably frivolous: ior him, view- 
ing is a waste of time unless the pro- 
gram is a waste of time. It is unlikely 
that this philistine will have read Richard 
/T, and so he will not have come across 
Richard’s savage warning: “I wasted time. 
and now time wasteth me”. Meantime, 
he has no patience with those who wish 
to improve the shining hour, and lam- 
bastes those who think television is a fine 
way of doing so. 

But opposition to the CBC comes not 
only from pirates and lowbrows. Many 
thoughtful people have no sympathy for a 
movement which is by definition national 
at a time when internationalism is in 
vogue, and argue that a_ self-conscious 
seeking after Canadianism is economical- 
ly and politically silly. “Culture is inter- 
national”, they say loftily, apparently ob- 
livious of the logic that before anything 
can be international many things must be 
national. They remind me of the artist 
who thought the best way to paint a pic- 
ture was to pour all the colors into one 
pot first. 

However, possibly the greatest stumbling 
block to clear thinking about Canadian 
television is the tendency to put all factors 
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There’s a reason for Globe’s 
increasing popularity with 





business houses across 
Canada—friendly, depend- 
able, service. 


Globe’s modern plant can 
supply every type of en- 
velope, with famous “‘Bull-dog 
gumming”’ for added safety. 
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EVERGREENS 


For FOUNDATION PLANTING 










Each 

GOLDEN PFITZER JUNIPER 15-18 in. 4.75 

| COMPACT PFITZER JUNIPER 15-18 in. 4.75 
| BLUE PFITZER JUNIPER 15-18 in. 4.75 
| SPINY GREEK JUNIPER 15-18 in. 4.25 
ANDORRA JUNIPER 18-24 in. 4.75 
| BURKS JUNIPER 30-36 in. 5.50 
| HILLS DUNDEE JUNIPER 30-36 in. 5.50 
NEST SPRUCE 15-18 in. 6.00 
MUGHO PINE 15-18 in. 4.25 

JAPANESE YEW 18-24 in. 6.00 

DWARF YEW 18-24 in. 6.75 

PYRAMID CEDAR 30-36 in. 4.75 











For complete list of varieties and sizes with descriptions 


__ in send for Illustrated CATALOGUE. Free on request. 


Pyramid Cedar, for A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


formal or foundation planting 










useful 











HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 181, Islington, Toronto 18 


SALES STATIONS: 

2827 Yonge St., Toronto 

Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont : 
Queen Elizabeth Way West of No. 27 Cloverleaf 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q 

650 Montée de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal. P.Q 
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eeeTRY A PILSENER 


When thirst has made vou as 
weak as a washed-up walrus 

. vou can still wave a feeble 
flipper for Labatt’s Pilsener. 
And _ then Oh! the dif- 
ference. From drought to 
downpour in a flash . . . as 
cool, sparkling Pilsener goes 
gurgling down vour gullet. 
Lighter than ale... drier than 
Labatt’s Pilsener 
makes thirsts vanish instantly. 


lager 


Drink Pilsener anytime vou're 
drv . at home, or in your 


favourite hotel or tavern. 


The only beer in the world 
endorsed by the brewmasters 
Irom seven othe breweries. 
Made to the original Pilsen 
tormula with veast specially 
flown from Europe. See the 
BACK of the label. 
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into three watertight compartments: the 
CBC, private stations, and the public. 

To begin with, the CBC is a collection 
of human beings of varying skills and 
capacities, and the measure of its vitality 
is the very variety of ideas and differences 
of opinion to be found within the organi- 
zation. As any visitor from another net- 
work knows, we have had in Canada un- 
usual freedom: freedom from control by 
salesmen and other commercial interests, 
freedom on the other hand from govern- 
mental interference, and freedom for our 
producers and writers and performers to 
their differing contributions. To 
suggest that there is at work only one 
taste, one style, one level of competence 
is a serious distortion, because it conceals 
the really important issue on which the 
future of the CBC rests: To what extent 
is the opportunity for this variety of ideas 
being curtailed or pre- 


make 


to be expressed 
served? 

It is my 
Stance, that some sponsors of commercial 
programs (CBC-produced and sold at less 
than cost) are acquiring a power in pro- 
gramming councils which is in no one’s 
interest, including their own. Sponsors as 
a rule are no better judges of how an 
idea or a script will turn out in perfor- 
mance than any other layman, and fre- 
quently they are worse: they look for the 
wrong things —not “Is this exciting or 


fear at the moment, for in- 


amusing or moving?” but “Is it safe, 
sweet, sober?” This negative approach 
finds its way into the program, which 


then turns out dull or—if it is exciting at 
all—exciting about some breathless matter 
such as “Will the Mail Train Run To- 
night?” There is a real danger here that 
Canadian programs will become known 
not for their immediacy and relevancy to 
our life but for their colossal grey dull- 
ness. “Don't be half safe” may have been 
coined in cynicism, but it is often applied 
in earnest. 

The degree of unnecessary administra- 
tive control is much harder to gauge, be- 
cause active leadership is not only desir- 
able but essential. The trick is to inspire 
and guide creative activity without stifling 


Stations: 


Sets sold: 2 million. 





the gross national product. 





Television s Impact on 


33—25 private, 8 CBC. Coverage: 


Economic importance: accounts directly for goods and services worth 
more than $300 million a year, equal to more than one per cent of 


CBC’s estimate of financing required: “National television service to 
Canadians can be maintained at about its present level at a cost of 
approximately $15 a year per television home . . . To maintain without 
commercial activities a minimum national service . . . with present cov- 
erage, would cost at least $30 per TV home per year; at least $35 if the 
CBC had to rely entirely on stations of its own for coverage.” 








it, and it is a neat one. It cannot be 
achieved by stringent business controls, 
for the simple reason that imagination is 
not bought by the yard. Therefore great 
damage has been done and will be done 
to Canadian television by those who 
thoughtlessly (and often ignorantly ) charge 
the CBC with inept management, and in 
so doing equate a creative service with a 
civil service. Already there are signs in 
the CBC that due to insistence on “pro- 
per” management the police are becoming 
as plentiful as the citizens, and that to 
protect themselves the citizens are sub- 
stituting decision by committee for indi- 
vidual judgment. The shiniest efficiency 
backstage will matter little if the pro- 
grams go unwatched. 

It is, of course, similarly misleading to 
support or attack the private stations as 
if the operators thereof were one breed 
of patriot or social outcast. There are 
healthy disagreements among them as to 
how tar they should work with the CBC; 
but most of them agree that in general 
our Canadian system brings the viewer 
the best of both commercial and non- 
commercial worlds, and the disagreement 
lies mainly in the mechanics by which 
the arrangement is best carried out. 

Nor is there a single “public”: there 
are many. It must be the concern of both 
CBC and private stations to provide serv- 
ice for each and all of these publics, and 
not to reduce us to the lowest common 
denominator. If as a people we allow 
ourselves to be reduced in terms of mind 
and spirit to the level of the poorest 
among us, the cost will be incalculably 
greater than whatever the Royal Commis- 
sion recommends we subscribe for a na- 
tional television service. 

What matters is not that we are Cana- 
dian, but that because we are Canadian 
we have a rare chance to contribute new 
ideas, techniques and methods to a world 
crying for them. We shall betray our- 
selves and humanity if we allow our 
wagon to get hitched to the glittering 
European past, the glittering American 
present, or any other nag than our own 
glittering future. 









Canada 









80% of the population. 
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More people are listening to, reading about and enjoying jazz 


than at any time in its chequered history. Like any art form 


jazz mirrors its day and age. Jazz has also found a new audience. 


A New Golden Age of Jazz 


by Dick MacDougal 


Man, look who has taken to jazz. 

Recently, I picked up the Toronto Globe 
and Mail and saw a large picture of a young 
society lady advertising a party; but in- 
stead of being draped in the usual flower 
arrangement, she was holding up a record 
titled J Like Jazz. The Junior Women’s 
Committee of the Toronto Art Gallery 
had decided to call their money-raising 
dance the Jazz Age Ball. 

That same day I received a brochure 
from the Stratford Shakespearean Festival. 
The announcement said that along with 
Henry V and The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor I could hear Cal Jackson and Wilber 
De Paris. 

Down in Newport, Rhode Island, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis L. Lorillard and about 65 
oi their jazz-happy neighbors are getting 
ready for the third Newport Jazz Festival. 
Last year Count Basie, Dave Brubeck, 
Stan Kenton and others proved how prof- 
itable a jazz festival can be. Out on the 
grass courts, where U.S. lawn tennis was 
born, some of the world’s best jazz was 
played loud and long. Jazz has travelled 
a long way since Storyville. 

What has caused Society to accept jazz 
as a long lost blue-blood, blank verse pa- 
trons to receive it as a kindred cousin to 
Shakespeare, the lawn tennis set to wel- 
come cool rhythm along with hot tennis 
in a kind of spiritual mixed doubles? 

One obvious fact is that it’s easier to 
hear good jazz these days. Back in the 
twenties the only place you could hear 
jazz at all was in the dingy speakeasy or 
scratchily crackling out of a tired phono- 
graph. But radio, television and the long 
playing record put jazz in the ordinary 
home where it could be examined and ac- 
cepted. Jazz, too, has become a kind of 
musical spokesman of our times. Either 
frantic or friendly, either swinging or soft, 
it helps represent the pace and mood of 
our modern times. 

For the jazzmen themselves these are 
fat times, and for all the quantity that 


often hides quality, an exceptional num- 


ber of talented musicians has come to the 
front in recent years. 

I often receive letters from listeners to 
my “Jazz Unlimited” shows to say that 
they liked this disc or that disc; and 
some add the postcript, “But it wasn’t jazz, 
vas it?” You see, they are talking about 





Louis Armstrong: Old tradition. 





Stan Kenton: 


Concert pioneer. 





















MacDougal: Not jazz? 


the quieter mood—a mood almost of in- 
trospection that has crept into jazz in re- 
cent years. The term “cool” means exactly 
that, as opposed to the style of music that 





can loosely te termed Dixieland or “hot” 
music. The music of the twenties reflected 
the age, brash, spontaneous, and ioud; the 
music of the fifties fits a world that has 
lived to see the age of the atom and the 
neighborhood psychiatrist. It is moody and 
Unlike old-style jazz, the 


introspective. 
emphasis is on the group playing together 
—inwards, rather than outwards. 

That does not mean that the individual 
is submerged. On the contrary, the group 
exercises a kind of collective control, 
sketching in the form, against which the 
individual can improvise on his solo. These 
opposing forces synthesize good jazz. 

Jazz, after beginning in New Orleans 
and working through Chicago and Kansas 
City (with long stop-overs in New York), 
has currently centred itself on the Amer- 
ican West Coast. It has done so for a num- 
ber of good reasons. For one, there is a 
great deal of club work and movie work 
for musicians, as well as the activities of 
the recording companies. Conservatories 
such as San Francisco and Los Angeles 
encourage jazz, and colleges such as Mills 
and Westlake are focal points for the as- 
piring jazz musician. There is not much 
doubt that they have had an enormous in- 
fluence on the work of the present genera- 
tion of jazz men. 

Dave Brubeck, Shelly Manne and Jack 
Montrose all studied under Darius Mil- 
haud, and have incorporated into their 
jazz writings a great deal of classical form 
such as counterpoint and polyphony. 

But the heart of jazz is improvisation 
Jack Montrose has said of his jazz writ- 
ings, “Everything I write is a framework 
for jazz. In my compositions IT want the 
jazz musician to improvise within the 
framework I have constructed for him. In 
order to do this successfully, I have to 
Write a complete structure conceived from 
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When thirst has made vou as 
weak as a washed-up walius 
. vou can still wave a feeble 
flipper for Labatt’s Pilsener. 
And then Oh! the dit- 
ference. From drought to 
downpour in a flash . . . as 
cool, sparkling Pilsener goes 
gurgling down vour gullet. 
Lighter than ale... drier than 
lager Labatt’s Pilsener 
makes thirsts vanish instantly. 
Drink Pilsener anytime vou're 
drv . at home, or in your 
favourite hotel or tavern. 


The only beer in the world 
endorsed by the brewmasters 
trom seven other breweries. 
Made to the original Pilsen 
tormula with veast specially 
tlown from Europe. See the 


BACK of the label. 
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into three watertight compartments: the 
CBC, private stations, and the public. 

To begin with, the CBC is a collection 
of human beings of varying skills and 
capacities, and the measure of its vitality 
is the very variety of ideas and differences 
of opinion to be found within the organi- 
zation. As any visitor from another net- 
work knows, we have had in Canada un- 
usual freedom: freedom from control by 
salesmen and other commercial interests, 
freedom on the other hand from govern- 
mental interference, and freedom for our 
producers and writers and performers to 
make their differing contributions. To 
suggest that there is at work only one 
taste, one style, one level of competence 
is a serious distortion, because it conceals 
the really important issue on which the 
future of the CBC rests: To what extent 
is the opportunity for this variety of ideas 
to be expressed being curtailed or pre- 
served? 

It is my fear at the 
stance, that some sponsors of commercial 
programs (CBC-produced and sold at less 
than cost) are acquiring a power in pro- 
gramming councils which is in no one’s 
interest, including their own. Sponsors as 
a rule are no better judges of how an 
idea or a script will turn out in perfor- 
mance than any other layman, and fre- 
quently they are worse: they look for the 
“Is this exciting or 


moment, for in- 


wrong things — not 


amusing or moving?” but “Is it safe, 
sweet, sober?” This negative approach 
finds its way into the program, which 


then turns out dull or—if it is exciting at 
all—exciting about some breathless matter 
such as “Will the Mail Train Run To- 
night?” There is a real danger here that 
Canadian programs will become known 
not for their immediacy and relevancy to 
our life but for their colossal grey dull- 
ness. “Don't be half safe” may have been 
coined in cynicism, but it is often applied 
in earnest. 

The degree of unnecessary administra- 
tive control is much harder to gauge, be- 
cause active leadership is not only desir- 
able but essential. The trick is to inspire 
and guide creative activity without stifling 


it, and it is a neat one. It cannot be 
achieved by stringent business controls, 
for the simple reason that imagination is 
not bought by the yard. Therefore great 
damage has been done and will be done 
to Canadian television by those who 
thoughtlessly (and often ignorantly ) charge 
the CBC with inept management, and in 
so doing equate a creative service with a 
civil service. Already there are signs in 
the CBC that due to insistence on “pro- 
per” management the police are becoming 
as plentiful as the citizens, and that to 
protect themselves the citizens are sub- 
stituting decision by committee for indi- 
vidual judgment. The shiniest efficiency 
backstage will matter little if the pro- 
grams go unwatched. 

It is, of course, similarly misleading to 
support or attack the private stations as 
if the operators thereof were one breed 
of patriot or social outcast. There are 
healthy disagreements among them as to 
how tar they should work with the CBC; 
but most of them agree that in general 
our Canadian system brings the viewer 
the best of both commercial and non- 
commercial worlds, and the disagreement 
lies mainly in the mechanics by which 
the arrangement is best carried out. 

Nor is there a single “public”: there 
are many. It must be the concern of both 
CBC and private stations to provide serv- 
ice for each and all of these publics, and 
not to reduce us to the lowest common 
denominator. If as a people we allow 
ourselves to be reduced in terms of mind 
and spirit to the level of the poorest 
among us, the cost will be incalculably 
greater than whatever the Royal Commis- 
sion recommends we subscribe for a na- 
tional television service. 

What matters is not that we are Cana- 
dian, but that because we are Canadian 
we have a rare chance to contribute new 
ideas, techniques and methods to a world 
crying for them. We shall betray our- 
selves and humanity if we allow our 
wagon to get hitched to the glittering 
European past, the glittering American 
present, or any other nag than our own 
glittering future. 


Television’s Impact on Canada 


Stations: 


Sets sold: 2 million. 


33—25 private, 8 CBC. Coverage: 


80% of the population. 


Economic importance: accounts directly for goods and services worth 
more than $300 million a year, equal to more than one per cent of 


the gross national product. 


CBC’s estimate of financing required: “National television service to 
Canadians can be maintained at about its present level at a cost of 
approximately $15 a year per television home . . . To maintain without 
commercial activities a minimum national service . . . with present cov- 
erage, would cost at least $30 per TV home per year; at least $35 if the 
CBC had to rely entirely on stations of its own for coverage.” 
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More people are listening to, reading about and enjoying jazz 


than at any time in its chequered history. Like any art form 


jazz mirrors its day and age. Jazz has also found a new audience. 


A New Golden Age of Jazz 


by Dick MacDougal 


Man, look who has taken to jazz. 

Recently, I picked up the Toronto Globe 
and Mail and saw a large picture of a young 
society lady advertising a party; but in- 
stead of being draped in the usual flower 
arrangement, she was holding up a record 
titled I Like Jazz. The Junior Women’s 
Committee of the Toronto Art Gallery 
had decided to call their money-raising 
dance the Jazz Age Ball. 

That same day I received a brochure 
from the Stratford Shakespearean Festival. 
The announcement said that along with 
Henry V and The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor I could hear Cal Jackson and Wilber 
De Paris. 

Down in Newport, Rhode Island, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis L. Lorillard and about 65 
oi their jazz-happy neighbors are getting 
ready for the third Newport Jazz Festival. 
Last year Count Basie, Dave Brubeck, 
Stan Kenton and others proved how prof- 
itable a jazz festival can be. Out on the 
grass courts, where U.S. lawn tennis was 
born, some of the world’s best jazz was 
played loud and long. Jazz has travelled 
a long way since Storyville. 

What has caused Society to accept jazz 
as a long lost blue-blood, blank verse pa- 
trons to receive it as a kindred cousin to 
Shakespeare, the lawn tennis set to wel- 
come cool rhythm along with hot tennis 
in a kind of spiritual mixed doubles? 

One obvious fact is that it’s easier to 
hear good jazz these days. Back in the 
twenties the only place you could hear 
jazz at all was in the dingy speakeasy or 
scratchily crackling out of a tired phono- 
graph. But radio, television and the long 
playing record put jazz in the ordinary 
home where it could be examined and ac- 
cepted. Jazz, too, has become a kind of 
musical spokesman of our times. Either 
frantic or friendly, either swinging or soft, 
it helps represent the pace and mood of 
our modern times. 

For the jazzmen themselves these are 
fat times, and for all the quantity that 
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often hides quality, an exceptional num- 
ber of talented musicians has come to the 
front in recent years. 

I often receive letters from listeners to 
my “Jazz Unlimited” shows to say that 
they liked this disc or that disc; and 
some add the postcript, “But it wasn’t jazz, 
was it?” You see, they are talking about 





Louis Armstrong: Old tradition. 





Stan Kenton: Concert pioneer. 


MacDougal: Not jazz? 





the quieter mood—a mood almost of in- 
trospection that has crept into jazz in re- 
cent years. The term “cool” means exactly 
that, as opposed to the style of music that 
can loosely te termed Dixieland or “hot” 
music. The music of the twenties reflected 
the age, brash, spontaneous, and loud; the 
music of the fifties fits a world that has 
lived to see the age of the atom and the 
neighborhood psychiatrist. It is moody and 
introspective. Unlike old-style jazz, the 
emphasis is on the group playing together 
—inwards, rather than outwards. 

That does not mean that the individual 
is submerged. On the contrary, the group 
exercises a kind of collective control, 
sketching in the form, against which the 
individual can improvise on his solo. These 
opposing forces synthesize good jazz. 

Jazz, after beginning in New Orleans 
and working through Chicago and Kansas 
City (with long stop-overs in New York), 
has currently centred itself on the Amer- 
ican West Coast. It has done so for a num- 
ber of good reasons. For one, there is a 
great deal of club work and movie work 
for musicians, as well as the activities of 
the recording companies. Conservatories 
such as San Francisco and Los Angeles 
encourage jazz. and colleges such as Mills 
and Westlake are focal points for the as- 
piring jazz musician. There is not much 
doubt that they have had an enormous in- 
fluence on the work of the present genera- 
tion of jazz men. 

Dave Brubeck, Shelly Manne and Jack 
Montrose all studied under Darius Mil- 
haud, and have incorporated into their 
jazz writings a great deal of classical form 
such as counterpoint and polyphony. 

But the heart of jazz is improvisation. 
Jack Montrose has said of his jazz writ- 
ings, “Everything I write is a framework 
for jazz. In my compositions T want the 
jazz musician to improvise within the 
tramework I have constructed for him. In 
order to do this successfully, I have to 
write a complete structure conceived from 
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beginning to end with these musicians in 
mind—the way they play, the way they 
sound. I take all this into consideration 
when I write a jazz composition.” 
Another development, paralleling the in- 
creasing influence of the Conservatory- 
trained musicians, is the changing line-up 
ot the jazz group. Just as the big bass 
drum and the cornet were replaced when 
jazz moved up the river, so for the first 
time jazz composers such as Jimmy Giuf- 
fre, Shorty Rogers and Gerry Mulligan are 
scoring for such instruments as the English 
horn, flute, mellophone and bassoon. It is 
natural under the circumstances that the 
old compositions—“Sugar Foot Stomp”, 
“Jelly Roll Blues” and so on—would have 
tc give way. They did, and along with such 
Giuffre’s “Four 
humorous 


new compositions as 
Brothers’ and  Mulligan’s 
“Walkin’ Shoes”, a great many ballads 
have been revived—"“Let’s Fall in Love” 
and “Little Girl Blue” to name enly two. 
Both these songs have a strong harmonic 
line. and it is upon this line that the 
groups develop their music. To illustrate 
the highly individual styling of the new 
jazz, RCA Victor recently issued 18 dif- 
ferent recordings of “Lullaby of Birdland” 
on one LP. It is a curiosity, of course, but 
the point is a telling one. 


Jazz has also found a new audience in 
the people who flock to the jazz concerts. 
Norman Granz and Stan Kenton pioneered 
this form. Granz, a kind of William Zeck- 
endorf of Jazz, is the mainspring of an or- 
ganization known as JATP, or Jazz at the 
Philharmonic. When not crossing public 
swords with jazz critics, he finds time to 
manage a great many of the performers. 
run several record companies, and, of 
course, arrange his world tours. Hardly a 
city of any size goes by without an annual 
Granz concert. Kenton, currently in Eu- 
rope, has also been a front man for jazz. 

The present path of jazz seems to be 
leading it into much more complex meth- 
ods of expression than the old-style blues 
form. This is natural. Like any art-form, 
jazz mirrors its day and age. The music 
of a Duke Ellington or a Gerry Mulligan 
expects as much of an audience as that of 
Rach or Beethoven. Good jazz demands an 
attentive ear and a receptive mind. 

There is plenty of the old style jazz 
iround. Such groups as Louis Armstrong, 
Turk Murphy and Muggsy Spanier con- 
tinue in the old tradition, but the new jazz 
is breaking fresh ground. The old approach 
is still valid but, quoting Jack Montrose 
again: “We can’t always use the rules of 
the past to govern our methods of the 
present or future. We have to continually 
seek new ways in which to cope with the 
present.” Meanwhile, more people are 
listening to, reading about and enjoying 
jazz than at any other time in its chequer- 
ed history. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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kverybody’s Young Sister 


by Harry Rasky 


In fairly neurotic times, her “Gee. 


gosh” attitude toward life is a pleasant 
rarity. The star of GE Showtime is 
called one of the top ballad singers 
in North America by Paul Whiteman. 


IN NEW yYorRK. along the grey flannel 
canyons of Madison Avenue. high-priced 
advertising executives and television net- 
work vice-presidents worry weekly about 
matters far more important than life and 
death: the TV ratings. As goes the slender 
line of audience approval. so goes the 
life line of their jobs. 

The guiding forces of US. 
have long ago found that ratings are 
based on stars. They have also concluded 
that the stars with “the mostest” are those 
who appear most natural when _ trans- 
planted from studio to living-room by 
way of the electronic image. The 21-inch 
kings of today are of the suspenders-and- 
slippers variety—Perry Como. Steve Allen. 
Dave Garroway. even stone-faced Ed Sul- 
livan, who plays his stone-faced self. Their 
female counterparts are those who remain 
as fresh and alive as an actuality broad- 


television 


Cast. 

In Canada. where home-made Stars are 
a rarity, one performer has eierged above 
all others—Shirley Harmer. The 24-year- 
old star of GE Showtime has eclipsed the 
others simply by being herself. She is 
everybody's kid sister or daughter. The 
critical camera at close-up range seeks 
out and exposes artificial roses, but treats 
spring flowers with the courtesy they de- 
serve and require. When Shirley greets a 
million Canadians on Sunday night. 
breathless and blushing, the lack of breath 
and shyness are real. When she emotes 
a ballad which calls for sadness, Shirley 
really would like to cry. (“I really couldnt 
though, because I know the mascara would 
run all over the place.” ) 

Those of the showbusiness greats who 
have heard Shirley at her best, regard her 
as one of the best. A much quoted com- 
ment was that made by one of her chief 
admirers, veteran band-leader Paul White- 
man, who classed her with Bing Crosby 
as “the two best vocalists with whom I 
have ever worked”. To prove his faith 
he put her on the radio coast to coast in 
the U.S. and featured her in his Gershwin 
concerts in 1954 at the Hollywood Bowl, 
Denver, and Carnegie Hall. 

But if Shirley Harmer, who has ap- 
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wood or a television audience of millions 
in New York. 
small town in front of a big audience 

Strange big city. it 1s because she is 
just that. Thornton’s Corners. where she 


born. was Oshawa then. but 


Was 
has since been absorbed by the expanding 
automotive city. The twenty 
which she delivered papers as a youngster 
on her paper route prettv well sum 
its size. Evervone near or in Oshawa 
seems to work at the General 
plant. and her father, Bill Harmer. is no 
exception: he’s been there for 35 vears 

Music has always been a part of the 
Harmer family life 
when her dad was on 
singing “In My Merry Oldsmobile” 
after GM brought out the new car. Bill 
Harmer sang beside his young daughter 
for three vears in the local Methodist 
church choir. Her three brothers and 
two sisters often used to 
to sing around the piano while Mrs. Har- 
mer plaved. 

In her early davs in high school she 
was a skinny. bashful wallflower She 
recalls. “My grandmother used to 
so hard at making me a dress for the 
school dance. When I got home and she 
asked if I had a good time I was too 
embarrassed to tell her I hadn't been 
asked to dance once.” When at 15 she 
blossomed out as a young beauty, she 
wasn't asked to dance much either, be- 


cause then she was the vocalist with the 
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band. She sang with Boyd Valleau for 
$2 a job. 

Her one dream was to get married and 
have a home and children. She had 
started on her trousseau when she was 
eleven. She didn’t care too much for big 
cities. “I used to get a headache every 
time I came to Toronto. I knew if I ever 
went to New York it would be on a 
honeymoou.” 

It didn’t work out that way. In Toronto 
she was coached by the tender-voiced 
band vocalist, Art Hallman, who arranged 
for her to audition for the George Mur- 
ray radio show on Toronto station CFRB. 
George became her Canadian manager. 
He took her to New York for a try at 
record-making. MGM needed someone to 
sing “Embrasse Moi, Bien’, a French 
song, and just presumed, as many Ameri- 
cans do, that all Canadians speak French. 
Shirley didn’t. A French-Canadian fisher- 
man, a friend of George’s, taught her how 
and she made her first recording. 


A year in New York followed, with 
regular television appearances on the Dave 
Garroway Show, and frequent radio jobs 
on ABC with Paul Whiteman. But Shirley 
was unhappy. With room-mate and fellow 
vocalist Jill Corey, she led a hermit’s life 
at the Barbazon Hotel for Women. Her 
mother, a member of a Temperance 
Union, had instilled in her the fear of 
drink: so night-life was out. Her family 
and the man she loved, George Murray. 
Were in Canada. 

But back in Canada she got what every 
girl wants—a husband; and the American 
reviews helped land her star billing on a 
weekly TV variety show. George Murray, 
the Scots-Canadian who is probably Can- 
ada’s best known Irish tenor, married her, 
and she became the star of GE Showtime. 

Shirley is unique in many ways. As a 
star, she demands no extra privileges. Any 
Sunday she can be found joking, giggling 
and sympathizing with members of th 
cast and crew of the show during re- 
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hearsal. Cameramen will inevitably search 
out the kindest angle for her. Make-up 
and wardrobe girls always give her loving 
attention. Dancers treat her gently when 
she attempts some new, simple step. Their 
feelings are summed up by the writer of 
Showtime, wise and witty Dodi Robb, who 
commented, “She is the most delightful 
and warmest person in Canadian show- 
business. I've never heard a beef about 
her.” 

The show’s producer-director, tough and 
talented Don Hudson says, “There’s no 
doubt she is the most entertaining female 
personality in the Canadian musical com- 
edy field. Usually I use only one camera 
on her. I dolly in and let her tell her 
own story.” 

Hudson prides himself on the fact that 
Showtime has remained the only Cana- 
dian variety show that has not imported 
American so-called stars, and yet has re- 


mained the most popular. While the 
others have sent across the border for 
American “names”, quite often that is all 
they have received—name, but no talent. 

Canadians are a peculiar breed. They 
are hugely nationalistic, but have an in- 
grown inferiority complex. Unless a Ca- 
nadian performer has spent some time 
in the U.S. they feel she couldn’t be much 
good. The TV viewer, looking up from 
an American beer commercial, would 
hotiy deny this, of course, but nonethe- 
less, it is a fact. 

Even Shirley, who confines most of 
her planning to her immediate self-im- 
provement and domestic matters, says, 
“I feel I have to do several American 
guest appearances each year to keep Ca- 
nadians aware. But I really think that 
many of our shows are far better than 
ones down there.” 

Today, Shirley leads a rather simple 
life. She spends about thirty hours each 
week in rehearsal. Most evenings are 
taken up with the memorizing of lines in 
her three-room Leaside, Ontario, apart- 
ment. The other evenings are likely to 
be spent in front of the TV set watching 
other performers and the late movies. 
George drives her to work and picks her 
up each day in a cream Oldsmobile. 

Shirley’s favorite dress is an old shirt 
and jeans. She wears her dark honey- 
blonde hair long. Her gentle, warm fea- 
tures often give her a Grace Kelly look. 
Her 114-pounds fit nicely on a five-foot 
four-inch frame. 


George’s son, 11-year-old Craig—named 
after the Craig family, the farm radio 
serial on which George has been appear- 
ing for 17 years—lives with them when 
not at boarding school. Shirley would 
like to adopt an Indian child she met 
during a charity show at the Gravenhurst 
Sanatorium. And eventually she would 
like a large family of her own. 

In off hours the Murrays like to golf 
or fish. Neither gets much time for read- 
ing, but currently they are exploring the 
religions of the East. George reads aloud 
and Shirley listens. (“Gosh, it’s fascinat- 
ing.) Shirley prefers folk songs and bal- 
lads. Once in a while she goes to see an 
opera. She has no liking for the current 
rock ’n roll craze, even though many of 
her fans are teen-agers. 

Meantime, the George Murrays are 
planning a summer trip to Hollywood. 
Should Shirley take a successful screen 
test, it’s quite possible Canada will have 
to start looking for a new number one 
star. 

Fach of her phrases is filled with the 
same enthusiastic simple love of life. In 
fairly neurotic times, her “Gee, gosh” at- 
titude toward life is a pleasant rarity. 

Should she go south and not return 
most Canadians would feel they had lost 
their young sister. But after all, who 
doesn’t wish his young sister well? 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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The Boy Was Saving 
Something 
by Charles Bruce 


The boy was saying something. His light 


voice 

Questioned and halted, grave and tenta- 
tive: 

Poised on a listening why some trivial 
thing— 

(Why herring school, or moles burrow, o1 
tide 

Turns. or why the sun turns north in 
summer } 


Suddenly wondered over. 


The old man 

Answered him. idly. Holding his answer t 
he word. the indifferent word: but some 
how too 


nor ve nXle 0 s concern. 
arean a Sstening—Ic e Deal O 
me 
time. 
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men the question 


And somehow—casual. indifferent. 
With a smal] laug 
Aimless and careful 





that. 
Poised for a moment, there. the tilted 
head. 


The light voice asking. And the answering 
voice 

Searching, i 
words... 
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Pulse 
by Douglas Lochhead 


The sea is at once 
beginning and end, 
the pulse around 
and within. 


In the wave 

the pulse lives: 

in the gull’s wing, 

in starfish 

surviving the roll 
and back of boulders 
tossed and surf-blown 
in the eye-blinking 
Atlantic wind. 


Pulse within pulse, 
in the shell’s rewording 
of the sea’s bounce; 
here is the world’s song, 
the anthem in the bone 
carried for listening 
and hoping to the ear. 
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Howe Shows Who's the Boss 


by John A. Stevenson 


WHEN GLADSTONE suddenly espoused the 
cause of Home Rule for Ireland in 1885, 
he was described by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Sir Winston’s father, as “an old 
man in a hurry”. Today at Ottawa an 
aging man in a hurry, the Hon. C. D. 
Howe, is responsible for what stands out 
as the major issue of the parliamentary 
session and probably of the next general 
election. 

It is at Mr. Howe’s instigation that the 
St. Laurent Ministry has committed itself 
to finance with public funds at least half 
of the cost of the construction of a trans- 
continental gas pipeline, whose ownership 
will be in the firm control of three power- 
ful American corporations. 

Trans-Canada Pipelines Ltd. was fortu- 
nate in finding such an ardent champion 
as Mr. Howe. whose record as the driving 
administrative force in the Cabinet has 
given him great authority in its councils 
and enormous prestige in the worlds of 
business and finance. 

Frustrations such as the failure of the 
company to persuade New York financiers 
that the pipeline would be a _ profitable 
enterprise did not dismay him. He had 
also to reckon with some _ formidable 
domestic lions in his path. He could make 
light of the hostility of the two largest 
parties in Opposition. It was more dif- 
ficult to cope with the distaste of the 
Hon. Walter Harris, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, for the idea of asking the tax- 
payers of Canada to finance an enterprise 
controlled by American interests, and with 
the reluctance of Ministers from Quebec 
and the Maritime provinces to endorse a 
scheme promising no possible benefits to 
their own bailiwicks. At times the odds 
seemed all against Mr. Howe, but he has 
remarkable tenacity of purpose and is 
adept in the effective application of pres- 
sure upon weaker or wavering brethren. 
He kept the negotiations with all the in- 
terested parties in his own hands and only 
doled out meagre gobs of information 


to his colleagues. 


When he had to face a steady barrage 
of queries in the Commons about the 
pipeline, he proved himself not merely 
a virtuoso in the art of evasion but some- 
thing less creditable. 

Starting on March 27, Frank McMahon, 
Calgary oil millionaire, had sent him four 
communications outlining proposals for an 
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alternative pipeline scheme. Mr. Howe 
had the audacity to tell the House of 
Commons up to May 2 that “I have no 
McMahon documents” and that “no com- 
munication was made to me of a possibie 
alternative plan”. 

The Prime Minister by inference en- 
dorsed this denial on May 2 by ‘saying 
that he had seen no McMahon documents 
and that no alternative proposals had been 
made to the Cabinet. Yet all through April 
the Cabinet was engaged in discussing the 
feasibility of providing further financial 
assistance to Trans-Canada Pipelines in 





Mr. Howe: Aging man in a hurry. 
order that it could begin the construction 
of the prairie section of the line. 

We are asked to believe that Mr. Howe 
participated in these discussions, in which 
there must have been some heated pas- 
Sages, without mentioning the alternative 
McMahon proposals. Mr. Howe has never 
made any secret of his contempt for some 
of his colleagues, but if he actually treated 
them en masse in this arrogant fashion, 
their docility in accepting his dictates 
about the pipeline reveals them as an un- 
usually feeble lot. 

Anyhow, it is now plain that Mr. Howe 
is the real master of the Cabinet and that 
Mr. St. Laurent, its titular leader, is a 
figurehead. Whenever he _ was_interro- 
gated about the pipeline by the Opposition 
he took refuge in professions of rosy in- 
nocence about the developments; on sev- 


eral occasions he gave evidence of ruffled 
nerves and imperfect control of his tem- 
per. Indeed, he made public confession of 
his discomfort when he said to the House, 
“I can assure you that I do not enjoy as 
much as you do these questions, which 
are being constantly thrown at me”. 

The cold truth is, as this writer has 
repeatedly stated, that Mr. St. Laurent 
came too late into public life to acquire 
an adequate understanding of the proper 
functions of a Prime Minister and the 
skill essential for the successful manage- 
ment of the House of Commons. He is 
now too old to change his ways. But he 
might at least refrain from expressing his 
aversion to complying with one of the 
rights and privileges of Parliament. 


After Mr. Howe had brought the Cabi- 
net to heel, he still had the task of con- 
vincing the rank and file of the Liberal 
party. It was tackled at a full-dress caucus 
of the Liberal party on May 6. At this 
meeting some restless members addressed 
searching questions to the Ministers about 
their policy, but Mr. Howe was so persua- 
sive that endorsation of the plan later 
unfolded to the House of Commons was 
gained without serious dissent. 

Ministers are having to find answers to 
two serious complaints. One is why, when 
they are ready to risk so much _ public 
money in what is still a dubious venture, 
they do not go the whole hog and build 
the pipeline as a state enterprise; the other 
is why they are willing to make two pros- 
perous provinces, Ontario and Alberta, 
the chief beneficiaries of large financial 
commitments by the Federal Treasury, 
when they cannot find money for proj- 
ects dear to the heart of some poorer 
provinces. 

To meet the first complaint, their fugle- 
men are saying that public ownership of 
the pipeline is by no means ruled out; 
when private interests decline to under- 
take a project Mr. Howe deems essen- 
tial to the future prosperity of the coun- 
try, he has not hesitated to intervene, as 
in the cases of Trans-Canada Airlines and 
the Polymer Corporation. 

They suggest that, because Trans-Can- 
ada Pipelines has secured options on the 
only large quantity of the requisite pipe, 
it must be coddled and fostered for the 
time being. When it has to admit failure 
for its efforts, the Government will step 
in. 

As for the other complaint, rumors 
have been circulated that New Brunswick 
will in due course be pacified by an 
offer of generous financial help for the 
power developments at Beechwood, upon 
which the profitable exploitation of the 
province’s mineral resources depend. 
Saskatchewan will be appeased by similar 
assistance for the construction of the 
dam on the South Saskatchewan River, 
whith has caused so much controversy. 
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Roadmaster 2-D 


BEAUTY...and the Beast! 


Once upon a time ~ there wa 


a beautiful young Princess, and she was married 


to a Prince of a chap, and they had several lovely 
children. The only cloud in their lives was the fact 
that their Chariot was old and ugly and falling apart 
and very dear to run! 

So one day recently, this Prince drove to see his 
fairy godfather (i.e. his Buick dealer). In quick order 
he was delighted at the trade-in Buick offered, im- 


...and you'll drive happily 


ever after—in your 
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pressed with the luxury Buick offered, 
the power and performance Buick off. 
with the value Buick otfered. Now every 
this charming Prince and his Pri 
dren drive in their Beauty of a Buic! 
at the Zoo, and other fascinating 

You, too, can add this fairy 
life, for ever so little 


Buick dealer a. aa 


money. 
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DISCERNING PEOPLE 


Discerning smokers 
are discovering that Matinée 
has a]l the refinements they look for 


in a cigarette... 







mildness, good taste . 
and a pure white filter 


that draws easily. 
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RECORDS 


African Sun 
by William Krehm 


TO THAW ITSELF OUT in a cold, mechaniz- 
ed age, White America turned to the vital- 
ity of jazz, stored up from thousands of 
years of African suns—much in the same 
way as it heated its homes with the solar 
energy locked in dark lumps of anthracite. 
In the common man’s rebellion against 
having his soul committed to a tin can, 
Jazz has played a banner role. 

Here are some recent releases of jazz 


discs: 


Satchmo Serenades: Decca DL 8211. 

Louis Armstrong with orchestra under 
Sy Oliver. 

With so much that is spurious in the 
jazz field, Armstrong more than anybody 
else is still the personification of the au- 
thentic thing. When Louis picks up his 
trumpet and blows one of his gleaming 
improvisations, you are swept along in the 
slipstream of his ecstasy. And all the while 
he raises his eyes, half-mischievous, half- 
angelic, heavenward in full confidence 
that, Gabriel or no Gabriel, there'll be a 
rich demand for a horn like that wherever 
he may be. Under the magnetism of this 
remarkable little man, you can understand 
how his admirers should be so far misled 
as to believe that he has a singing voice 
as well. On this record Satchmo, the 
gravel-throated vocalist shares honors with 
Satchmo, the trumpeter. It is an impor- 
tant disc for the jazz fan. For as limited as 
his vocal equipment may be, Satchmo’s 
singing provides the prototype for his fab- 
ulous trumpet-playing—just as so many of 
the characteristics of instrumental jazz are 
based on the peculiar textures and intona- 
tions of the Negro voice. 


Jelly Roll’s Jazz, Lawson-Haggart Jazz 
Band: Decca 8182. 

Real gutbucket stuff. A good band 
plays such undying Jelly Roll Morton 
classics as the “King Porter Stomp”, 
“Dead Man Blues”. 


Garry Moore Presents my Kind of Music: 
Columbia CL 717. 

A fine little collection featuring the 
dishevelled trumpet of Wild Bill Davison, 
the inspired guitar of George Barnes, the 
cheeky little tin whistle of Randy Hall, the 
triple-jointed piano fingers of Mel Henke, 
and the earthy harmonica and the dirty 
voice of Sonny Terry. The whole is 
climaxed by a jam session. 
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Benny Goodman: Subtle changes. 


The Benny Goodman Story: Decca DL 


8252-3. 


The Golden Age of Benny Goodman: 


RCA—Victor LPM 1099. 


These two releases are complementary 
rather than competitive. The Decca is 
taken from the sound track of the Uni- 
versal-International film, done wherever 
possible with the original musicians. RCA- 
Victor has used the original recordings of 
ilems appearing in the film. Between the 
two the jazz student can trace many subtle 
changes worked by time. On both you can 
savor the genius of Goodman, who along 
with Ellington has done most to reconcile 
the improvisatory freedom essential to 
good jazz with the large band medium. 


Here’s the Duke, Duke Ellington and his 
Orchestra: Columbia CL 2562. 


Six items, “On a Turquoise Cloud”, 
“New York City Blues”, “Three Cent 
Stomp”, “Hy’a Sue”, “Lady of the Laven- 
der Mist”, “Progressive Gavotte”, which 
show a great deal of the Duke’s teeming 
smooth execution. 


inventiveness and 


Lullabies of Birdland, Ella 
Decca DL 8149. 


Fitzgerald: 


Ella Fitzgerald is one of Jazz’s all-time 
greats and for this disc she has laid aside 
none of her stature. There is as much 
color contrast in her single voice as the 
best arranger can pull out of an orchestra 
and a zany inspiration that is guaranteed 
tec send a Fundamentalist preacher. 
Perkins Kamuca: 
116. 


Cohn 
LPM 


Brothers: 
Victor 


The 
RCA 

To my ears three saxes are a combina- 
tion that becomes wearisome, and most of 
the time what the boys are up to is pretty 
stereotyped. Still there are a few bright 
moments. 
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Skittles and Champagne for Two 


by Robertson Davies 


UNLESS WE HAPPEN to be _ professional 
historians, most of us have a_ careless 
habit of summing up the moral climate 
of past ages in a phrase; thus the Middle 
Ages were “very devout”, the Restoration 
was “very licentious” and the age of Vic- 
toria was “very strict”. This last piece of 
nonsense is especially silly, for the Vic- 
torian Age has been anatomized during 
the past thirty years, and if we still think 
that it was an age of severe sexual morali- 
ty, we simply have not heard what we 
were told. Three books are at hand today 
which still further destroy this Victorian 
myth. 

Of course we must not rush to the 
other extreme, and assume that all Vic- 
torians were frauds and hypocrites. But 
there are facts (how the Victorians loved 
facts our modern passion for statistics 
is part of their legacy to us) which sug- 
gest that Victorian morality, like Victorian 
clothing, had a far seamier side than the 
modern article. Figures from The Lancet 
of 1857 tell us that there were more than 
6,000 brothels in London at that time, 
and about 80,000 prostitutes, for a popula- 
tion of two and a half millions: in 1951 
there were 10,000 prostitutes and a popula- 
tion exceeding eight millions, with strong 
laws against keeping brothels. Nor can 
this difference be bridged by talking about 
“enthusiastic amateurs” in the modern 
world; there were plenty of amateurs in 
the great Queen’s heyday, as well. 

It is fruitless to try to find a_ fully 
satisfactory explanation of the prevalence 
of prostitution in Victorian England. Eco- 
nomics tells part of the story, for female 
workers of all kinds, including domestic 
servants, were ill-paid; but illegitimacy in 
rural districts was commonplace. The caste 
system was strong, with its concomitant 
disregard for the chastity of social in- 
feriors; there were many servants, and 
servants have always been great debauch- 
ers of children. And there was the con- 
cept of the Good Woman, an ideal which 
sorted ill with ordinary human nature. 

A Good Woman did not strive to make 
herself sexually desirable, her conversa- 
tion was antiseptic and sentimentally re- 
ligious in tone, and the slightest favor 
could be gained from her only at an in- 
ordinate price probably marriage. Many 
Victorians tried very hard to be Good 
Women, and many of them succeeded. 
But men of normal temperament, with- 
out being in any sense debauchees, like 
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“The Abode”: Detail from Jacket 


women to be sexually attractive, they like 
lively conversation which may take a 
Rabelaisian turn, and they like flirtation. 
If they wanted these things in Victoria’s 
day, they might find them among the 
women of their ordinary acquaintance if 
they were very lucky, but it was more 
probable that they would have to turn to 
prostitutes. 

These women ranged from the poorest, 
generally known as Tuppeny Uprights, be- 
cause of their price and the posture in 
which they obliged, through ten-shilling, 
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Jacket Design 


guinea and three guinea women of su- 
perior charms, to extremely expensive 
courtesans. Of this last group the queen 
for many years was Catherine Walters, 
known as “Skittles”. 

Skittles lived in splendor, owned beau- 
tiful horses which she rode to admira- 
tion, and entertained many of the greatest 
men of the day. And let the word “enter- 
tained” be understood aright; Skittles did 
not lie with the whole of the aristocratic, 
literary and artistic world, but she pro- 
vided it with gay and charming conversa- 
tion, and an atmosphere in which it could 
meet without oppressive fear that a sud- 
den ebullition of unmitigated jollity would 
be misunderstood and rebuked by a Good 
Woman. A courtesan, it must be under- 
stood, is not a higher-paid version of that 
former industrious citizen of Toronto, 
Dirty-Neck Marge; she is a woman who 
knows how to entertain men, sitting up 
as well as lying down; we may be sure 
that W. E. Gladstone did not visit Skit- 
tles for anything but jolly conversation. 

There will be those among my femi- 
nine readers who will declare, with a 
toss of their curls, that entertaining men 
merely pampers them. Quite right. And 
men like to be pampered. Indeed, they 
insist upon it. 

Victorian sexual morality is investigated 
most amusingly in Cyril Pearl’s book The 
Girl With the Swansdown Seat, which I 
heartily recommend. The girl of the title 
was Skittles, and the seat in question was 
on her privy — the comfort-loving puss! 
The moral of the book seems to be that 
she who would keep her husband at home 
should be rather more like Skittles than 
like a Good Woman. And again, I must 
insist that it was pleasing feminine charac- 
ter, rather than a flexible morality, which 
made these women sought-after; they re- 
tained their popularity to ages when even 
modern women have set up in business 
as sweet old grannies. 

Less wide in range, but equally illumi- 
nating in its comment on Victorian life, 
is The Abode of Love by Aubrey Menen. 
This is an account, in the form of a novel, 
of that extraordinary character Henry 
James Prince, who, in the middle of the 
Victorian era, instituted a new religion, 
with himself as its Messiah, and founded 
an Agapemone, or Abode of Love, at 
Charlinch, in the south of England. Here 
about sixty people joined him, living com- 
munally and making over all their wealth 
to him to be used as he saw fit. Prince also 
had access to all the ladies in the Abode, 
a privilege which he took very seriously 
and discharged with zeal. He had been, 
in youth, an Anglican church clergyman, 
suckled at that tumid breast of orthodoxy, 
Lampeter College; but his weakness for 
women won him the title of the Kissing 
Curate, the Established Church would 
have no more of him, and he was im- 
pelled to set up his own establishment. 

The extraordinary thing was that the 
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Abode was never troubled by the law. It 
was probably the handsomest bawdy-house 
in England, and certainly the only one 
to have a private chapel. Money talks: 
the fine clothes, the fine carriages, and the 
air of well-being which pervaded every- 
thing about the Abode discouraged en- 
quiry. Prince had assured his followers 
that he would never die and upon the 
whole he did pretty well, living far into 
his eighties, and a lively old gentleman 
to the end. 

Aubrey Menen is one of the most bril- 
liant writers living, but in his last two or 
three books he has fallen below his ac- 
customed high standard. In The Abode 
of Love he is firmly in the saddle again, 
for this is in his wittiest, most agreeably 


ironic style. 


The third of these comments on the 
past century touches only one year of it. 
Raymond Postgate has chosen to make 
a study of the year 1848, which was an 
especially significant one in the nineteenth 
century, and he follows the news, domestic 
and foreign, month by month. He _ has 
laced war and revolution shrewdly with 
social comment. 

Those who are shocked by the brutal 
murders of today should compare them 
with the killing of John Wall by a gang 
of toughs headed by a man called Jake- 
ways; they had been hunting and had 
found nothing, so when they happened 
on Wall working in his cottage Jakeways 
said “Come, let us shoot the old fellow”, 
and they did. The gangs of Victorian 
London were quite as savage as the gangs 
oi Chicago in the ‘twenties. We also learn 
such curious facts as that the Duke of 
Wellington introduced the custom of tak- 
ing a bath every day into England; he 
caught the habit in India. It took on, very 
slowly. When we think of the Victorians 
we must remember that they were infre- 
quent and reluctant bathers. Skittles, 
however, washed all over every day, with 
scented soap. Surely there is a moral in 
that? Were medieval theologians so far 
wrong when they called soap ” 

The Victorians have been immoderately 
praised, and immoderately blamed, and 
surely it is time we formed some reason- 
able picture of them? There was their 
courageous, intellectually adventurous side, 
their greedy and inhuman side, their sup- 
erbly poetic side, their morally pretentious 
side, their tea and buttered toast side, and 
their champagne and Skittles side. Much 
though rather 


“lascivus’ 


like ourselves, in fact, 
dirtier. 


The Girl With The Swansdown Seat, by 
Cyril Pearl—pp. 277 and excellent illus- 
trations—Saunders—$4.00. 


The Abode of Love, by Aubrey Menen— 
pp. 214—Saunders—$4.50. 


1848, by Raymond Postgate—pp. 286 and 
illustrations—Oxford—$5.00. 
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When In Europe... 


(British European Airways) 
Europe’s finest air fleet 


Most people do. BEA is the swiftest, 


smoothest, easiest way to get about Europe. 


yy BEA 









You travel in fully-pressurized comfort aboard the superb four-engined, 


turbo-prop Viscounts, or by BEA’s luxurious Elizabethan—high-winged 


and landscape-windowed for wide, panoramic viewing. BEA operate 


frequent services between the principal cities of Europe, to the Mediterranean 





and North Africa. First class and tourist 


fares available. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
General Sales Agents in Canada, U.S.A., 


Central and South America:— 


British Overseas Airways Corporation. 











For ultimate foot comfort, appearance and washability, 


Viye 


Socks for Men 


“WASH AS WOOL... IF IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE” 


Because ‘Viyella’ Socks are shrink resisting, 
they wear longer, with fewer holes and less 
darning. Men, and women who buy for men, 
know ‘Viyella’ Socks for their outstanding 


nothing equals ‘Viyella’ Ankle Socks 
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value, comfort and faultless fit. 


Sock washing worries vanish when the men 
in the house wear ‘Viyella’ 
Socks, as each pair carries a 
foot rule for measuring betore 
and after washing 


In black, white, plain colours, 
light shades and heather 
mixture in 6.3 rib. 


In Ankle 


and Standard Lengths 
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The 
Bishop Strachan 
Schoo! TORONTO, CANADA 


FOUNDED 1867 
Residential and Day School 


For Girls 
Kindergarten to Senier Matriculation. 
High Academic Record ... Home Eco- 
OMICS ..« «Att. s:.0Masie <<. Sports: 


Complete modern equipment: Science 
Laboratories . Swimming Pool 
Gymnasium ... Spacious Playing Fields. 
Principal: 
Miss Grace Macnaughton, M.A. (Edin.) 
For Prospectus write to Secretary-Bursar. 





Six 
Prize-Winning Plays 


WORLDS APART 


by Norman Williams 


Settings ranging from ancient China, 
through the world of Hollywood and 
the Negro of the deep south, to the 
blustering exuberance of Alexander's 
Macedonia. ‘‘The King Decides,’’ one 
of these six prize winners, won the 
Best Canadian Play Award at the 
recent One-Act Play Festival 


$3.75 
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Fearsome Kdge 


Winter In The Air, by Sylvia Townsend 
Warner—pp. 250—Clarke, Irwin—$2.75. 


HERE ARE eighteen short stories by one of 
the ablest and most undervalued of mod- 
ern writers. Miss Townsend Warner has 
more than the equipment of a first-rate 
writer—a good style, a sense of form, an 
eye for character and an ear for dialogue; 
she has in addition to these things a 
quality of serenity which is to be found 
only in the work of those writers who 
have acquired a great deal of wisdom and 
self-denial. She knows her people _thor- 
oughly; the dark places of their souls have 
no terrors for her. But she is not angry 
with them; she does not allow herself the 





cheap indulgence of indignation—that vice 
which destroys a writer «uicker than 
brandy at breakfast. 

Behind each of these quietly, perfectly 
told tales lies a great understanding, and 
a compassion which is greater than mere 
sympathy; there is also a humor which is 
too full-biooded to be sardonic, but which 
has a fearsome edge. There are not half 
a dozen writers in English today who 
could hold a candle to this collection. 


The Hot Islands 


Island In The Sun, by Alec Waugh—pp. 


§52—Cassell—$3.50. 


THIs Is the sort of book that a thoroughly 
experienced author writes with one eye on 
international success, the other eye on 
Hollywood, and his nose to the grindstone. 
Popular politics, popular philosophizing, 
popular sex and an exotic setting are here 
cembined in a book which gives the read- 
er an agreeable sensation of thinking, 
without any tiresome expense of intellec- 
tual energy. 

An American journalist goes to the 





Alec Waugh: Nose to grindstone. 


British island of Santa Marta in the Carib- 
bean and writes a series of articles which, 
without any such intention on his part, 
throws the island into a state of confusion. 
As always in these fictional hot islands, the 
languorous exterior of the white and na- 
tive population conceals a box of fire- 
crackers. It is all very cleverly done—so 
cleverly, in fact, that when we have read 
it we wonder how so interesting a work 
can possibly leave so little behind it. 
RD: 


Frontier Country 


The Mysterious North, by Pierre Berton 
—pp. 345— illustrated and indexed—Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart—$5.00. 





Mk. BERTON’S wide-screen, three-D, Tech- 
nicolor production of the birth of a nation 
is a journalistic tour de force; in fact, five 
tours into Canada’s several Norths above 
the 60th parallel, forcefully reported. It is 
packed with stupendous facts about snows 
older than history, a waterfall twice as 
high as Niagara and a labyrinthine smel- 
ter in the Kootenay Mountains. The blend- 
ing of history, anecdote, romance, por- 
iraiture and economic analysis is skilful. 
The whole is woven together by the per- 
sonal style of the “I saw, I heard” jour- 
nalist. There is no bibliography. 

The five sections have authority be- 
cause the writer is an expert Canadian ob- 
server and spent his childhood at Dawson, 
Yukon Territory. The North is in his veins 
but his assessments are rational and 
shrewd. “The north is neither paradise nor 
wasteland. It remains a frontier country, 
with only two important resources, fur and 
minerals. (A third great resource, hydro- 
electric power, has yet to be developed.) It 
is still desperately remote and costly to 
reach and exploit, but it is capable of sup- 
porting if necessary (but only if neces- 
sary) a much larger population than it 
now enjoys.” ESA 


Growing Up 


Hello To Springtime, by Robert Fontaine 
—pp. 246—A mbassador—$3.50. 


THE AUTHOR reminisces about his child- 
hood and youth in Ottawa at the end of 
the First World War and succeeds where 
many backward-glancing writers fail: he 
brings his young self to life, yet retains 
a dry, mature objectivity in his comment. 
While the young Fontaine wrestles with 
all the light personal problems of living 
in a family of eccentrics, as well as with 
the heavier ones of Sex and Salvation, the 
man he is today looks on_ bewildered, 
pained, delighted and detached. Adult 
antics that filled The Happy Time are cut 
to the minimum and the book is gently 
amusing all the way through. In this day 
of the frantic funnyman, an endearing 
grace. R.M.T. 
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Sophocles on Celluloid 
by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“We arent planning to take the bread out of Marilyn 
Monroe’s mouth,” says director Tyrone Guthrie who has 
completed filming Oedipus Rex with the Stratford cast. 


Oepipus REx, the first major feature film 
to be created entirely in Canada, was just 
getting under way when I visited the Etobi- 
coke studio early this month. 

By Hollywood standards, the arrange- 
ments were strikingly austere a set de- 
signed to contain all the action, and con- 
sisting of a hexagonal stage dominated by 
a single massive entrance. It is a spare 
and beautiful set, which is exactly con- 
trived for classic drama and makes no 
concession to modern spectacle. 

There are few concessions to conven- 
tional procedure anywhere in the Etobi- 
coke enterprise. “Production”, in the cus- 
tomary sense, is limited to masks, costume, 
and the bare stage. Ninety-five per cent 
of the play is being filmed in sequence, 
so that the cumulative power of the trag- 
edy, though frequently halted, is never 
broken. And, finally, the script, which 
is so frequently given stepchild treatment 
in film production, is handled here, line 
by line, with almost reverent care. “We 
aren't filming a play by some unknown 
Mr. Oshkosh,” Director Tyrone Guthrie 
pointed out. “We are filming a tragedy 
by Sophocles.” 

This is Dr. Guthrie’s first experiment 
in film direction. His approach to the 
new medium is confident, brisk and icono- 
clastic. He said they expected to finish 
Oedipus Rex in exactly two weeks. “Not 
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very long,” 


He sat forward, watching the manipu- 
lating of lights on the set. “It’s the light- 
ing that takes the time,” he said. They 
shifted and intensified the lights, and he 
in a film with Charles 
Laughton,” 
small part; in fact, all I had to do was 
say goodbye. I said goodbye all morning 


and all afternoon, went back and 





Experiment in Etobicoke. Director 
Guthrie (right). Beside him film editor 
Irving Lerner who will do the cutting. 


said it next morning. Altogether I said 
it 180 times. That’s the sort of thing 
that takes the time.” 

“Another thing,” he went on, “we don’t 
hand out a sheet of dialogue and expect 
a player to act out some completely un- 
related part. We work here as a group, 
within the entire drama. There are no 
unrelated parts or isolated players.” 

The lights steadied finally on the set 
and Director Guthrie rose and went back 
Stage. Presently Producer Leonid Kipnis 
came by and sat down in the vacated 
chair. 

Producer Kipnis is a stocky smiling 
man, easily distinguishable in any group 
since he is fairly incandescent with en- 
thusiasm and purpose. He was born and 
educated in Russia, but left his country 
in 1921 and went to Germany. There, 
since his engineering papers were no long- 
er valid, he supported himself for a time 
by playing the violin in German movie- 
houses. Eventually his interest in art, en- 





Producer Leonid Kipnis and Designer Tanya Moiseiwitsch. 
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Foresight... 


In the minds of most people is 
the hope that at some time they 
will attain a measure of financial 
independence. Too often this 
attainment is left to accident or 
luck. Neither is satisfactory ... 


neither is sound. 


Experience shows that the only 
sure way of reaching this position 
is by a sound plan of investment 
...aplan designed for the investor's 
own requirement, plus the courage 


and foresight to carry it out. 


Those who have shared in 
Canada’s almost spectacular 
growth in recent years have been 
well rewarded. There is ample 
evidence that this growth will con- 
tinue as Canada maintains its 
place as an important supplier of 
many of the world’s needs. Fore- 
sight today, through carefully 
planned investment, can help you 
share in this growth and help you 
reach the measure of financial 


independence you want. 


There is no universal investment 
programme. Whether for a large 
amount or for a moderate amount. 
an investment programme should 
be carefully planned to meet your 

. a aa 
personal requirements. This is 


where we can assist you. 


We shall be happy to help you 
plan a programme .. . without 
obligation to you of course. Just 
come in to any of our offices .. . or 


drop us a line. 


x 2 r 
A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER 
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gineering and films led in the direction 
of experimental cinema. He has filmed 
the lives of Gauguin, Van Gogh, Toulouse 
Lautrec, and Grant Wood, and recently his 
documentary on Leonardo da Vinci was 
televised over CBC. 

“They are fantastically good, these Ca- 
nadian players,” he told me. “Too good. 
They are certain to be lured away—” 

He considered this rueful prospect for 
a moment, then said with a sudden re- 
turn to cheerfulness, “Here we are Ca- 
nadian, English, Russian, with experts 
from Hollywood and Europe, everyone 
working together, no one thinking of any- 
thing but the thing we are creating.” 

There was, certainly, a peculiar air of 
dedication and excitement in the studio. 
The lighting experts swarmed silently up 
the tall rigging, adjusting lights, while 
everyone else sat in concentrated church- 
like silence, watching the brilliant empty 
set. A costumed actor appeared briefly be- 
tween the two massive pillars, then van- 
ished, and the little group at the end of 
the studio murmured, as though they had 
just witnessed a performance. 

‘I asked Producer Kipnis how it was 
possible to create the sense of mobility 
on such a limited stage. “The camera 
moves,” he pointed out, “though camera 
movement in itself is not enough. You 
have to achieve mobility through the 
rhythm of speech, action and cutting. 
In other words it is all within the film 
itself and all of it related to the peculiar 
rhythm of editing. Hitchcock did it, you 
remember, in Lifeboat and later in Rope.” 


True cinematic mobility, he pointed out, 
is not achieved through unlimited camera 
range and movement. In expert hands, 
a production can be made, almost literally, 
to move on a dime. In Oedipus Rex the 
cutting will be done by Hollywood's lead- 
ing documentarian, Irving Lerner, who was 
associated for some time with Robert 
Flaherty. Both Director Guthrie and Pro- 
ducer Kipnis feel it couldn't be in better 
hands. 

Oedipus Rex will run tor 75 minutes, 
and is being filmed in Eastman color. It 
is adapted for the wide screen, but not 
for Vista Vision, or CinemaScope. With 
its masks, its 2,000-year-old cadence and 
its stern and discinlined sense of fate, 
it is unlikely to appeal to large commercial 
audiences. “We aren't planning to take the 
bread out of Marilyn Monroe’s mouth,” 
Director Gurthrie says genially. At the 
same time, expectation and enthusiasm are 
running so high that even a popular suc- 
cess could scarcely surprise the producers. 

Actually, it promises to be the sort of 
film that wins high awards at European 
film festivals, that commands the loyal, 
though often scattered support of fringe 
audiences everywhere, that is finally re- 
tired, after a long, honorable and often 
highly profitable run, to the Museum of 
Modern Art. 
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Simply add re- 
quired liquor to 
Holland House 
Whiskey Sour 

Mix! Delicious! 
It’s easy as that! 

Other Holland 
House Mixes: 
Manhattan, Tom 

Collins, Daiquiri, 

Dry Martini, Old 
Fashioned, Side Car, 

Bronx, Quinine Tonic Mix. 


WHISKEY SOUR MIX 


Full pint—enough for 22 cocktails, 


At Fine Food, Drug 
and Department Stores. 


Write for free cocktail and canape recipes ! 
Holland House Sales Co., Woodside 77, N. Y. 
Geo. Rogers Co., 3277 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
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A RECENT gathering of 800 leaders of 
Swedish industry and labor, at Stockholm, 
accepted the conclusion that the national 
standard of living will be doubled in the 
next 25 years. Nobody suggested that this 
would, or should, be achieved by any such 
simplification as elevating wages at the 
expense of profits or by embarking on 
“nationalization”. Indeed, everyone agreed 
that the present frame-work of “free enter- 
prise” was sufficiently spacious to provide 
a shorter wage-week and a larger pay- 
cheque without greatly affecting price 
levels or disturbing the competitive posi- 
tion of manufactured exports. 

The Aladdin’s lamp of Swedish planning 
is technological research. the pursuit of 
better ways to produce goods faster and 
cheaper, with no more and probably much 
less man-power. This, in itself, is noth- 
ing new, for thousands of manufacturers 
have been doing it as an incident of good 
management. What gives the Swedish de- 
Sign an original twist is that Big Business 
refuses to leave everything to inventors, 
chemists, and physicists. Both manage- 
ment and labor. they contend. must be 
prepared to furnish a higher standard of 
intelligence before technological research 
can yield its full fruits. 

It looks like quite an undertaking to 
give some seven million people twice as 
much prosperity in 25 years as they now 
enjoy. Already the climb has been con- 
siderable. During the last seven years. 
real wages in Sweden have improved 63 
per cent for men and 81 per cent for 
women. Since 1939, the total amount paid 
out for wages showed a five-fold increase, 
although the number of workers advanc- 
ed only 50 per cent. Swedish wage levels 
stand 25 per cent higher than in Switzer- 
land and more than SOQ per cent above 
the West German and Belgian schedules. 
With all this, and with a taxation rate 
somewhat higher than Canada’s, corpora- 
tion dividends provide a quite satisfactory 
return. 

The Swedish promise of an expanding 
and widely-diffused prosperity appears to 
be substantiated by the fact that three 
of the primary conditions are already in 
being. The foreign observer cannot fail 
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A Key to Higher Living Standards 


by Robson Black 


to note that in each labor dispute involving 
higher wages or shorter hours, the crux 
of all claims and counter claims is 
whether the proposed action is likely to 
raise the price level. 

It is evident from this persistent em- 
phasis on an unchanging price-level that 
both labor and management share a single 
viewpoint on the pre-eminence of scien- 
tific research. This term, however, means 
much more to the Swede than a glass- 
walled laboratory with Bunsen burners 
and test tubes. It embraces every form of 
search for more effective ideas, including 
the field of invention which has given 
Sweden an impressive string of “firsts’— 
high explosives, ball bearings, high qual- 
ity steels, electrical and mining machin- 
ery, cream separators, vacuum cleaners. 
and many more. During several surveys 
of industrial centres, | was impressed by 
the readiness of factory managements to 
jettison old machinery and processes at 
sight of better equipment and improved 
techniques brought to light anywhere in 
the world. The national tax system 
shrewdly encourages such plant improve- 
ments by allowing liberal charge-offs for 
obsolescence and a deduction from tax- 
bills of 20 per cent annually for new 
machines that increase output. From this 
increased output, with a minor addition 


to man-power, the unions expect to raise 
wages and shorten hours; and from the 
same process, the shareholders of industry 
expect to sustain their annual returns ad 
infinitum. 

In the Swedish view, shared by all ele- 
ments of the labor market, investors, 
managers and workers are essential to the 
production of goods. It has come to be 
looked upon as an anachronism in modern 
society that production should cease be- 
cause of relatively minor differences. By 
no means is this view a product of gov- 
ernment policy or pressure. for govern- 
ment interference in labor-management 
questions is taboo. It proceeds from a 
conviction that the wage-earner and _ his 
boss can best settle their differences by 
friendly talks across a board-room table. 

A notable expression of this sense of 
mutual interest and mutual competence is 
provided by a “standing peace commis- 
sion” of trade unions and employers to 
ensure no interruption to essential public 
services because of any labor dispute. 
Railways, bus transport, food delivery, 
have been placed beyond the reach of 
Strike trouble, not due so much to the 
altruism of labor unions as to violent re- 
action of the powerful Swedish middle- 
class to the last attempt at cisorganizing 
community life. 





One of Sweden’s most modern housing developments for workers. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION 
BOOM 


Preliminary estimates of 1956 
capital expenditures point to 
another year of record pros- 
perity for the Canadian Con- 
struction Industry. This activ- 
ity should be reflected favour- 
ably in the earnings of many 
of the building supply and 
general contracting companies. 


A discussion of the construc- 
tion industry, some of the 
problems it faces, and a re- 
view of four large companies 
will be found in the May issue 
of our Monthly Bulletin. 


We think you will find this 

Bulletin of timely assistance. 

Write or telephone for a com- 
plimentary copy. 


Ross, Knowles & Co. Ltd. 


Members: The Toronto Stock Exchange 


The Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada 


25 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO 
EMpire 8-1701 
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Ask your investment Dealer 
or Broker for Prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 
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Gold & Dross 


Canadian Industries. 

What do you feel is responsible for Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd. long and steady de- 
cline in the face of increased earnings and 
the generally prosperous outlook for the 
chemical industry?—D.W.M., Swift Cur- 
rent, Sask. 


One would hardly describe CIL’s market 
action as a long and steady decline. So far 
this year the market price has moved be- 
tween $24 and $21. The present price is 
about $22. After the new company was 
formed when the old Canadian Industries 
split into two parts, the shares did sell as 
high as about $28. 

However, much of the buying that oc- 
curred at that time reflected major invest- 
ors, particularly from overseas, taking a 
position for the long term. The slide since 
largely reflects a lack of interest as in- 
vestors and traders focus their attention 
on natural resource industries where the 
bulk of the market boom has occurred. 

Actually, for the investor, CIL shares 
on a Straight financial basis are hardly a 
buy. They yield only a little better than 2 
per cent (dividends at the rate of 50 cents 
annually) and are trading about 30 times 
1955 earnings of 73 cents a share. 

Obviously, the present market price is 
looking far ahead to the time when ex- 
pansion of the chemical industry will re- 
sult in greater earnings. CIL now is build- 
ing its business rapidly and has to pay for 
this growth. It is trying to break a major 
new product—Terylene—into the market 
and has to overcome initial manufacturing 
problems. 

But for an investor who wants to par- 
ticipate in the chemical industry, certainly 
CIL would be a major vehicle. Keep in 
mind the possibility that the market price 
could even go lower during the period of 
further build-up in the company. On the 
other hand, should the market suddenly 
take a liking to the company, CIL shares 
would have considerable scarcity value 
since 82 per cent of the outstanding stock 
is held by Imperial Chemical Industries. 


Maritime T&T 

Is Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
common a good buy at $20/2?—J.L K.., 
Halifax. 


Maritime Telegraph & Telephone is a key 
utility in the Maritimes, operating the bulk 
of the Nova Scotia telephone system and 
controlling the Prince Edward Island sys- 
tem. As you undoubtedly realize, the 
shares are not listed on any exchange. 
The company pays annual dividends of 
80 cents, giving a yield of about 4 per cent 
on the shares. Earnings in 1955 were equal 





FISH IN Quebec 


UNSPOILT LAKES & oe S 


Plan now for a trip you will never forget. The fish 

are there, the guides are competent, the roads 

excellent and the accommodation comfortable. 

For maps, booklets, write: Provincial Publicity Bureau, 

Parliament Buildings, Québec City, 

Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


La Province de 








ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On April 26th, 1956, a quarterly 
dividend of sixty cents per share in 
U.S. currency was declared on the 
no par value shares of this Company 
payable June Sth, 1956 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 11th, 1956. 


JAMES A. DULLEA 


Secretary 


Montreal 
April 26th, 1956 
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to about $1.10 a share, up from 93 cents 
a share in 1954. 

Along with other Canadian utilities. the 
company has been in the fortunate posi- 
tion of finding demand for its services 
steadily increasing. Naturally such growth 
has to be financed and it is expected that 
this year the company will undertake some 
financing. 

This may take the form of rights to 
shareholders to buy additional shares at 
prices Well below the market. An investor 
who is seeking a conservative outlet for 
his funds could find such rights attractive 
since they would have the effect of lower- 
ing his average purchase price and thus 
increasing his yield. 

Generally. Maritime shares change Iit- 
tle in price. Like other utilities (e.g. Bell 
Telephone). market price is largely 
erned by vield. If interest rates generally 
are declining. market price would tend to 
increase since investors would find utilities 


gOv- 


more attractive for income. But as inter- 
est rates decline (that is happening in 
Canada now) it is likely that over the long 
haul market value of such conservative 
vehicles would tend to decline—that is, 
unless dividends are increased. 

However. as a sound investment for the 
person more concerned with safety of re- 
turn than capital. Maritime might be con- 
sidered attractive. particularly in view of 
the possibility of periodic offerings of 
rights. 


Canada Vinegars 


Can you explain why Canada Vinegar Co. 
does not make a better showing?—G.F.D.., 
Winnipeg. 


Canada Vinegars has been making con- 
tinual headway in its operations. Admitted- 
lv. so far as the market price of the stock 
IS concerned, nothing very exciting has 
happened. At about $19, the price is about 
midway between its 1956 high of $20 and 
its low of $1814. And this level isn’t very 
much different from the range of about 
$20 to $16.50 for 1955. 

However, the market level doesn’t ne- 
cessarily indicate or reflect the affairs of 
& company. In the year ended September 
30, 1955, Canada Vinegars increased its 
net profit to $150,405 from $137,084. Its 
profits have been rising steadily since 1952 
when they were $101,286. 

At the same time, the company has 
been expanding its operations to help sup- 
ply a growing domestic market as a result 
of the rise in the Canadian population. It 
has pretty well completed this program 
and now is in a stronger position to bene- 
fit from the nation’s growth. 

At its present market price of about 
$19, it represents one of the stocks on the 
market which offer a fairly attractive 
yield. Dividend payments in 1955 totaled 
$1.15, and this would provide a yield of 
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A Matter of Personal Taste 


When selecting a book, a new hat or 
of tea, the choice is nearly always ‘‘a matter of 
personal taste’’. 


While personal taste is often a factor in choosing 
an investment, the determining factor should 
always be based on individual needs. Some 
require bonds for safety, preferred shares for 
income and common shares offering growth 
possibilities. 

If you have funds to invest, or think vour 
present holdings are not in the proper safetv- 
income-growth balance, we shall be pleased to 
make suggestions in keeping with vour personal 
needs. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
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WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 


dend of fifty cents (50c) per share on 
the Series “A’’' 4% Cumulative Re- 
deemable Preferred Shares and a divi- 
dend of fifty-six and one quarter cents 
(56%,c) on the Series “B’ 412% 


Cumulative Redeemable Preferred 
Shares of the Company have been de- 
clared for the quarter ending June 30, 
1956 payable July 2, 1956 to share- 
holders of record June 1, 1956. 


By Order of the Board. 


R. R. MERRIFIELD, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, April 30, 1956. 








THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


TS ae 
Dividend No. 2/5 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend at the rate of FORTY-FIVE 
CENTS per share upon the paid-up 
capital stock of this bank has been 
declared for the current quarter and 
will be payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after FRIDAY, 
THE 1ST DAY OF JUNE, 1956 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 30TH DAY OF 
\PRIL, 1956 

By Order of the Board, 

kK. M. SEDGEWICK 
General Manager 
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A STYLE Success 
...the STERLING 


Light as a spring breeze. pleasingly pliant saa 

and it furnishes the stvle features men appreciate 
the splendid Buitr-IN Fasuton CREASE, 

narrow band, matching binding. Like all Stetsons, 

it offers most in quality, stvle, « raftsmanship 


and all those other things that represent VALUE. 


STETSON HATS 


Prices $9.95. $11.95. $15 and up 


about 6 per cent. And the shares are trad- 
ing at about 12 times 1955 fiscal year 
earnings. This ratio compares with about 
16 times earnings for some of our retail 
food chains. 

Possibly, one reason for the lack of 
interest in the shares which you are con- 
cerned about is that the company is not 
too well known and lacks the glamour 
associated with the so-called “growth” 
stocks talked about these days. Its prod- 
ucts are prosaic and taken for granted. 

Canada Vinegars, like so many other 
firms, simply operates successfully. It 
doesn’t make a lot of noise and its 92,000 
outstanding shares are closely held and 


trade irregularly. 


Investors Mutual 


I hold shares of Investors Mutual but feel 
1 should sell a part of them and reinvest 
in, say, Bell Telephone, Int. Nickel, Inland 
Cement and John Labatt. This switch 
would give me a_ better average vield. 
Would vou recommend or condemn such 
an action?—E, G., Montreal, Que. 


Although the companies you mention 
switching into are blue chips, we would 
go very slowly about getting out of In- 
vestors Mutual, especially since you would 
be getting out on the bid side of the mar- 
ket. This is somewhat less than the asked 
price and the differential between the two 
makes it that much less attractive to sell 
the Investors. Consequently the switch 
may not be actually as advantageous as it 
appears at first sight. 

Brought into being to provide a means 
of professionally-supervised investment for 
the person of moderate means who lacks 
investment knowledge, the mutual funds 
have enjoyed expansions largely because 
of their appeal to investors of substantial 
size. They employ men highly skilled in 





investment practice and you may rest as- 
sured that the attractions of Bell Tele- 
phone, Int. Nickel and their ilk have not 
been lost on the portfolio supervisors of 
the mutuals. 


In Brief 


What should I do with share certificates 
of 1930 vintage of Oro Grande Mining 
end White Eagle Silver?—A.T., Toronto. 
Forget “em. Oro died long ago and White 
Eagle has disappeared. 





Do Wingait Mines shares have any value? 
Where could I get the shares registered in 
my name and what is the company’s head 
office?—S.C.M., New York. 

This is now Gaitwin Explorations. Fer 
every five Wingait shares you hold, you 
will get one Gaitwin. Gaitwin trades on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange at about 50 
cents. Transfer agents are Premier Trust 
Co., Toronto, and the head office is Room 
405, 25 Adelaide St. W., Toronto. 


Have any of these shares any value: Con- 
tinental Copper, Ribago Rouyn, Georgia 
River Gold and Jaculet Mines?—A.M.B., 
Victoria. 

Continental Copper and Georgia River 
ure dead. Ribago is trading over-the-coun- 
ter between seven and 12 cents. Jaculet 
has become New Jaculet with old shares 
receiving one share of Copper Cliff (trades 
on listed market at about $4.80) for each 
six Jaculet, and one share of New Jaculet 
(trades at about $1.75). 


1 hold shares in Consolidated Allenhee 
which cost me about 26 cents. What shall 
I do? Should they improve when the gas 
situation is decided upon?—A.H., VWan- 
couver. 

The chances of Consolidated Allenbee are 
Sketchy. 
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WHO’S WHO IN BUSINESS 


Bigness in Boldface 


They preach real estate selling. Morris 
shouts, “Toronto is Manhattan at the turn 
of the century”. Brethour promises, “You 
haven’t seen anything yet. The boom has 


just begun.” They sell a house an hour. 


TIME WAS when the best-known Canadian 
rames belonged to figures in the enter- 
tainment or sporting world. In Toronto 
that tradition is fast dying. The names flash- 
ing in neon now are the ones linked to the 
country’s bubbling real-estate boom. Lead- 
ers in the climb to fame aboard the “For 
Sale” sign are Brethour and Morris. 

Last year, 30-vear-old Riley Brethour 
and his equally energetic partner, 32-year- 
old Gerry Morris, set a record for the 
amount of space purchased in the classi- 
fied section of Canadian newspapers. The 
$300,000 they spent to push the Brethour 
and Morris name in boldface type was in- 
strumental in allowing them to boast the 
sale of a house every hour every day of 
the year. The young businessmen have 
aimed at a new high each month, and 
reached it every month since they set up 
shop five years ago. For the month of 
March alone their gross was $7 million. 

To entice enough customers to keep their 
260 salesmen selling, Brethour and Morris 
use every promotion technique from hoop- 
la ito “cultuh”. The “B & M Courtesy Car- 
avan”, a giant black and white bus, rolls 
would-be home-buyers out into new sub- 
urbs, while soft music and sales-talk fill 
the air over a built-in P.A. system. On 
weekends the bus is made available for 
use by charity organizations, to take 
crippled children or old folks out on a pic- 
nic, free of charge. Brethour and Morris 
have backed little theatre groups and a 
concert at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion band shell for New Canadians—all 
in the interest of Arts, Letters and Promo- 
tion. 

Brethour and Morris also own their own 
mortgage company and have shares in six 





different construction companies. This 
year, as well as selling a house an hour. 
they will construct almost a house a day. 
They feel they haven’t done badly for two 
men who five years ago had flopped in 
other fields. 

Six-foot, 225-pound  Brethour, who 
looks like a football middle, was born in 
Hespeler, Ontario. When he came out of 
the services, he was determined to ful- 
fil a childhood ambition: to own a dairy. 

Brethour borrowed $10,000 from his fa- 


ther and got a mortgage for another ten. 
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In the first year of operation his delivery 
horse dropped dead, and his entire staff 
quit, and in three years he had lost every- 
thing. 

A psychology-aptitude test led him into 
real estate and the firm of A. W. Farlinger. 
There he met Gerry Morris, Morris’s non- 
success story was equally impressive. Born 
in London, Eng., he moved to Toronto 
when quite young. He left high school be- 
fore graduating, and headed for the gold 
and glitter of Hollywood. The closest he 
came to glamour was as a bus-boy in a 
swank restaurant. Back in Toronto broke. 
he borrowed enough money to buy a car 
to become a real estate salesman. 

Brethour is a family man, with three 
children and a 10-room house in north To- 
ronto. Morris, a bachelor of the “Tender 
Trap” variety, has a lavish apartment in 
Toronto from which he commutes to New 
York regularly for his one outside inter- 
est, the theatre. 

Both Brethour and Morris feel that To- 
ronto’s boom is just beginning. So violent 
are Brethour’s sales speeches that he has 
to rush home to sleep after an hour on 
the platform, during which time he whis- 
pers, growls, threatens, pleads, pounds... 
and sells. 

The young real-estate lions’ projects at 
the moment include construction and sale 
of an entire subdivision at Bronte. On- 
tario, and plans for a large redevelopment 
of a blighted area of Toronto, including 
low-cost housing for those evicted. They 
introduced a “trade-in your home” scheme 
to Canada, based on auto sales methods. 

What's next for the super-salesmen? 
Morris says, “Some day Vd like us to have 
our own theatre—the Brethour and Morris 
Centre”. Brethour says, “Some day I'd like 
to build an entire town, a small city, plan 
it, construct it, and, of course, se// it”. 





Riley Brethour and Gerry Morris 
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Ask your local agent about 
the new “all - in - one” 
COMPOSITE DWELLING 
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Your present policies need 
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... and the protection 
it offers... 

in these types of 
insurance: 


e FIRE 

e INLAND MARINE 
¢ AUTOMOBILE 

e LIABILITY 

e ACCIDENT 

e PLATE GLASS 

e BURGLARY 

e BONDS 

@ MULTI-PERIL 


THE LONDON & 
LANASHIRE GROUP 


With Offices in: 


Saint John * Quebec . Montreal 
Toronto e« Winnipeg « Calgary e Vancouver 
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Puzzler cisely the same amount,” I remarked, “and versions. In_ the example below he 
Re that’s almost a fortune.” doubles the idea. 
Bob nodded. “Not too bad,” he conced- 
by J. A. H. Hur:ter ss 3 : 
ed modestly, “and you'll note we've de- 
ducted only $57.44 altogether for ex- 


Solution of Problem No. 140. 

Key-move 1.Q-Kt3, threatening 2.QxR 

“SOME FOLK make good beggars,” said " mate. If P-BSch: 2.Kt-B5 mate. If R-QS: 
. . ; . onses, ate. Sch; 2. & . SE 

Bob scanning the list of donations collect- P* ; ; eho ery a tate 

ad et: Make littl eroup of helpers. Every So how much did each charity receive? 2.Kt-Q5 mate. If P-B4; 2.Q-Q5 mate. It 

e S e g -ipers. :P: 2? a 

; ae as ae (23)  PxP; 2.Q-K3 mate. 

year he and his friends devote much time 

to getting what they can from their ac- 

quaintances, for nine charities in which 


Answer on Page 38. Problem No. 141, by B. J. de C. Andrade. 
White mates in two. 


they are interested. C] ot 
: eo 1e€ss ropienm 
“Now look at this,” continued my oe C 
friend, “Harry's son collects four cents by ‘Centaur’ 


and his daughter sixteen cents. That’s his 
idea of a joke.” Barry J. de C. Andrade at his best was 
“But what about the good beggary?” i one of the most prolific of English chess 
asked. problem composers, devoting his efforts 
“All in good time,” he replied, passing to two-movers and a good sprinkling of 
me the list, which was made out in order three-movers. His home is at Woodford 
of totals collected by the various members Green, Essex. About two years back he 
ci his team, “for the next one collected informed us that he had virtually retired. 
64¢, and after that we get $2.56.” Andrade has an enviable gift of con- 
That list was really extraordinary, for struction, and great fertility in varied 
presentation of many themes. One of his 
favorites was the white half-pin, featured 
mainly for tries, and he made numerous 


the total shown against each successive 
name was exactly four times the preceding 
total. “So each of your charities gets pre- 





Guess What? 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
ACROSS 
See 28 
In the past Chicago wasn’t fashionable. (3) 
6 When soft voices die, it vibrates in the memory, according 
to one of the 24. (5) 
9 Bert lit can’t bend! (7) 
10 Was this tale told in rime at the Globe? (7) 
11 A cooling course? (9) 
12 Turncoats at the track. (5) 
14 Transport bums? No, I would get upset! (7) 
16 How the dentist trained? (7) 
17 Side ones never look straight — (7) 
19 —and suggest this when downcast. (7) 
21 Broth that will take some beating? (5) 


22 Snappy cheese container, but not for free. (9) 
25 A hundred tuck into the teacakes at the fireside. (7) 
26, 5 Appropriate for the presentation of “Journey’s End’? (7, 


5 


i 





be Oe 
27 Continue to hit the ball, but surely not with this! (5) 
28, 1 It’s no go, unless you’re color blind. (3, 5) 


a 


29 Cuts off in court. (5) 


DOWN 


pnd 


Hard work for the party. (5) 


2 The fabulous creature has Fifi upset internally. (7) 
3 See 25D 
4 Early in the day they are seen meandering on the streets, the 





precious things. (9) 

See 26 

6 The lie of a community under repair. (9) 

7 Different clients have a different answer. (7) 


i” 


Solution to last puzzle 


8 Socks are beginning to go up, yet the cost is cut down. (3) ACROSS 20 Root 5 Buckwheat 

13 Shortly Ebenezer and Florence may be responsible for these. 1 Quarterback 21 Octopus 6 Cents 

14 Dry period with no doctor in attendance. (5) (5) 9 Pay day 24 Ascribe 7 Maypoles 

15 NO CAB? (4, 5) 10 Secondly 27 Claimant 8 Flee 

16 Died swallowing a mixture of turps. (9) 11 Sparing 28 Invent 13 See 4 

18 This place may either elevate you or let you down. (7) 12 Swishes 29 Undertakers 15 Speculate 

20 This course may have been caused by a faulty car tire. (7) 14 Flea 16 Car driver 

22 When talented he’s miserable. (5) 15 Stole DOWN 17 Snowbank 

23 Give me a raise to the limit. (5) 16 See 22 2 Underpaid 22, 16A Cold cash 

24 See 6A (5) 18 Used 3 Rayon 23 Orion 25 Slick 
25, 3 U-boat, for example. (3-5) 19 Event 4, 13 Easy money 26 Stet (390) ; 
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How to swap office drudgery 


e 


for freedom and independence 























j This is the Dictabelt. It is made of clear red plastic and 2 This is the hand-set of the Dictaphone 
fits on the Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine. It Time-Master 5. It contains a tiny (but ex- 
records your voice as you dictate, and holds an average tremely efficient) electronic microphone. At 
full day’s dictation. Your voice can’t be erased (as it can your finger tips are the controls that let you 
from wire or tape). Dictabelts are practically indestructible Start, stop or play back whenever you wish. 
—you can file or mail them safely. And they cost only This hand-set is light in your hand, simple 
a few cents each. to operate. 





3 This is the Dictaphone Time-Master 5 Put (1), (2) and (3) together and we guaran- 
dictating machine. It allows you to dictate when tee you ll save money, save time, eliminate a lot 
and where you wish—you’re free and indepen- of tiresome paperwork and drudgery. Why not 
dent as you've never been before. make us prove it? Clip and mail the coupon. 


No obligation, of course. 










| | 
| DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LTD., | 
| Dept. SN330, 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 12, Ont. | 
T - ; , | 
D i Cc A ea © te & Please send me a free Dictabelt record and my copy of the new, | 
| 8 page illustrated booklet Communication. 
CORPORATION LIMITED Please contact me to arrange a TIME-MASTER dictating machine | 
demonstration with no obligations. 
204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 12, Ont. | Please have your consultant on a/. types of written communication | 
| call on me as soon as possible. 
Branches in major cities across Canada | 
Name ee ee ee ee | 
| Company a 
Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabeit are Registered Trade Marks - | 
sh — E oe | Street Address ae a 
k of Dictaphone Corporation. | 
: | City and Zone Prov. ae | 
0) | | 
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More elegance, 











More femininity, 
More beguiling beauty 
in Fashion’s new 


Swim-suit collection 


at EATON S 





EATON'S—CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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WOMEN CANADIANS have a familial approach to 
the lively arts. Take the Morses, for ex- 
ample. Acting is a way of life for all of 
them. Both Barry Morse and his wife, 
Sydney Sturgess, have been familiar to 

F Li : h A radio audiences and TV_ viewers ever 

ami les tin [ e rts since their arrival here five years ago. 
Now their children, Melanie, ten, and 

Hayward, eight, are becoming well 

by Fern Rahmel known, too. Both have appeared on radio 

and television; Hayward has acted at the 

Crest Theatre in Toronto and began re- 

hearsing last week for his part in The 

Merry Wives of Windsor at Stratford. 





Melanie will have the part of Little Mary 
in the Crest’s production of The Women. 

The Wrights of London are similarly 
immersed in music. Don Wright has 
trained choirs and orchestras, supervised 
school music, managed radio station 
CFPL, written and arranged best-selling 
music-books, and with his wife. Lillian, 





has brought up three children to look on 
music as both work and recreation. Now 
their middle child, Priscilla, a gay 15- 
year-old, has emerged as a songstress. Her 
recordings have vaulted her from little 
girl to chanteuse, with featured appear- 
ances on “Toast of the Town” and other 
American and Canadian programs. 

4 good many husbands and wives have 
dovetailed their interests in the lively arts 
into joint Or complementary careers. 
Among these are Alan and Blanche Lund, 

ho have danced their Way up ind down 
the continent and are at present doing the 


cr oreography every other Sunday IOr 










Ahove: Barry Morse and his wife, Svdne) 
Sturgess. with Melanie (10) and Hayward (8 
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Left: Don and Lillian Wright. Below: Their 


daughter Priscilla, voune recording songstress. 
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Blanche and Alan Lund, Canada’s 
foremost ballroom and TV dancers. 





Jack and “Midge” Arthur—‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Showbusiness”. Below: Clifford Poole and 
his wife, Margaret Parsons, duo-pianists. 





Photographer John Steele 
looks over a new play by 
his wife, Patricia Joudry. 








David Greene directs his wife, Kath- 
arine Blake, and Barry Morse for TV. 
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Paraskeva Clark, artist, and her son Clive, with their work. 


GE’s “Showtime” and starting to work on 
dance numbers for the Canadian National 
Exhibition. 

With them at the CNE will be Jack 
and Margaret (“Midge”) Arthur. Jack 
Arthur has been executive producer for 
the “Ex.” since 1952 and Mrs. Arthur, 
besides looking after their three sons, has 
worked along with him as choreographer. 

The duo-piano team of Parsons and 
Poole is a husband-and-wife team as well. 
This year the Pooles had a Commu- 
nity Concert tour of some 15,000 miles, 
travelling from Kapuskasing to Texas. 
They took their own pianos and, in a 
blinding snowstorm, the trailer was 
wrecked and the two pianos stranded in 
the snow. They managed to get repairs 
and a new trailer and never missed an 
engagement. Each year since the death 
of their oldest son from cancer they 
have given a series of concerts to raise 
money for a fund for research into chil- 
dren’s diseases which is carried out at the 
War Memorial Children’s Hospital in 
London, Ont., where they live and teach. 

Patricia Joudry, the brilliant young 
author whose play, Teach Me How To 
Cry, was one of the successes of the off- 
Broadway theatre in New York last sea- 
son and one of the most moving and 
Sensitive dramas to be seen in Toronto 
this year, is married to John Steele, the 
photographer. He is especially well known 
for his theatre pictures. To the reportorial 
side of the camera he has added a dis- 
cernment of dramatic values, incident, 
and characterization that equals these 
Same qualities in his wife’s writing. 

Katharine Blake is one of TV’s young- 
est, prettiest and most glowing stars and 
she never appears to better advantage 
than when she is directed by her hus- 
band, David Greene, considered by many 
to be Canada’s most able TV director. 

Paraskeva Clark, one of Canada’s most 
perceptive women painters, says that 
people who come to her studio to see her 
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work are now staying to look at the mo- 
biles her son, Clive, a third-year architec- 
ture student at the University of Toronto, 
is doing. Cleverly conceived and worked 
in various materials—plastic, metal, mar- 
ble—they have excited considerable in- 
terest wherever they have been shown. If 
she sounds rueful about the American 
customer who bought Clive’s work rather 
than hers, she also has a quick maternal 
pride in his achievement in this form. 
The sprightliest Canadian show in 
many a season is the current edition of 
the New Play Society’s Spring Thaw. This 
is the joint enterprise of Dora Mavor 
Moore, who founded the New Play So- 
ciety, and her son Mavor, who devised 
and produced Spring Thaw. The Moores, 
mother and son, have done as much as 
any pair in Canada to keep the arts alive 
and healthy. Mrs. Moore’s latest success 
is the application of dramatic techniques 
as a therapeutic method in mental hos- 
pitals, something unique, at least in Can- 
ada, in the treatment of such patients. 










Dora Mavor Moore and Mavor. 





MEW! 
HIPROVED! 


SUPER- 
LARVEX 


mothproofs woolens you 
wear with quick, easy 
Finger-Tip Spray 








No odor! 

Stainless! 

Wear clothes any time! 
One spraying moth- 
proofs for a whole year 


Protect costly woolens and woolen 
blends with new double-strength 
SUPER-LARVEX. Penetrates every 
tiny woolen fibre; moth larvae “starve 
to death” rather than eat holes in 
woolens treated with LARVEX. 

One spraying mothproofs for a whole 
year. Only washing will remove 
LARVEX protection—dry cleaning will 
not affect the mothproofing action. 
Buy today! 


LER TTT 
' 
‘S Guaranteed by 


Good Housekeeping 
X40 aot 
74S apyranistd HE 


LARVEX 


Worlds Largest Selling 
Home Mothproofer 


LIBRARIANS 


Cataloguer, preferably with some back- 
ground in Science, Romance languages 
or Oriental languages. 

Serials librarian, preferably with experi- 
ence in working with United Nations 
publications and government docu- 
ments. 

Librarian for Circulation and Reference 
Department, preferably with experience 
in university or special-library work 
Pleasant working conditions, five-day 
week of 32!2 hours, one month sum- 
mer vacation, approximately one week 
Christmas holiday, generous pension 
plan. Salary range 2850-3750 for general 
librarians. Apply to Personnel Officer, 
University of Toronto. 





Also, Regular 
LARVEX as always! 



















































Letters 


Bridey Murphy 
1 am in complete sympathy with Mr. 
Cohen in his attack on what has turned 
out to be an obvious mercenary project 
to benefit financially from the knowledge 
that most people are intensely interested 
in Where we. as humans. came from and 
where we go when we die 

None of the foregoing, however, gives 
Mr. Cohen the right to commit the logical 
fallacy known as Argumentum ad I[gnor- 
antium. Mr. Cohen, by implying that 
transmigration of souls is a false proposi- 
tion because the Bridey Murphy “case” 
has been disproved, has, in effect, claimed 
that a proposition is false because it has 
not been proved true. This can only be 
valid in our society in a court of law but 
neither Mr. Bernstein nor Mrs. Simmons 
are on trial in court, although Mr. Cohen 
leaves no doubt in my mind that he thinks 
they should be. 


PORT ALICE, BC. 4. V. GORDON 


(About) this article of Nathan Cohen’s 
on the Bridey Murphy incident . . . Who 
among your writer Or writers anywhere, 
can add or detract one cubit to the stature 
of man’s confusion of things beyond his 
understanding? But. the culture of the 
average Canadian, however rough it might 
yet be. would dictate. I believe, that a 
subject such as this be approached with 
humility and wonderment. however frau- 
dulent the players in this little episode 
might have been. 

This ridiculing of Mr. Cohen’s has been 
heard many times down through the ages. 
Galileo heard it. so did Graham Bell and 
the Wright Brothers, and so did the Man 
from Nazareth. It is well that scoffers of 
this kind were seldom allowed the last 


word. 


WINNIPEG RALPH J. WALSH 


Editor's note: Galileo, the Man from 
Nazareth et al were, at times, pretty good 
scoffers. However, we will gladly let Mr. 
Walsh have the last word in confusion. 


Canadian Travel 

Many people owning both homes 
and cottages do little travelling for obvious 
reasons. If travel agents or public spirited 
bodies could offer, say, cottage owners in 
Ontario and Quebec a rent free cottage 
on the sea in the Maritimes, comparable 
to their own, and Maritimers similar facili- 
ties on a lake or river in Ontario and 
Quebec, would not many people spend a 


little extra money to experience such a 
delightful change? 

The practicability of such a proposal 
could be explored by undertaking sample 
advertising in a selected locality in each 
of these two broad areas, inviting say 100 
cottage owners to participate in a “Cot- 
tage Exchange Scheme”... 

OTTAWA W. H. GRANT 


The “Travel” issue of SATURDAY NIGHT 
was most interesting. I should like to see 
more of Canada’s Playgrounds, but trips 
of this kind will have to wait until I 
retire from active work. I am one of those 
unfortunates who is compelled to take the 
first two weeks in August for a vacation. 
I once tried a Canadian holiday at that 
time of the year, but never again. The 
roads and public transportation were over- 
loaded and the service at the resorts was 
both inadequate and expensive. The re- 
sort Operators were not to blame; they 
would like the traffic spread over two 
or three months instead of two or three 
weeks, but the tycoons of industry decide 
otherwise. Now I either remain at home 
or go over the border where the habit 
of vacationing at the beginning of August 
is by no means so prevalent. 


Sr. CATHARINES H. J. HowArRD 


Eden and Nichols 

... We are to infer — that in the opinion 
of the writer (Beverley Nichols), it is 
an important function of a Prime Minis- 
ter to be entertaining. So important, in- 
deed, that lack of ability so to be is held 
sufficient to disqualify the minister from 
exercising the highest office! As well con- 
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demn Mr. Liberace as an entertainer on 
account of his imperfect grasp of the prin- 
ciples of Constitutional Law. 

Is it really true that a lot of people 
believe that a Prime Minister must be a 
TV draw? Are we really to accept the 
verdict of the popularity poll as evidence 
of quality? 

POINTE CLAIRE, QUE. A. M. C. WATERMAN 


What spite Mr. Beverley Nichols displays 
towards Sir Anthony Eden (SATURDAY 
Nicut, April 28th). I wonder how he tries 
to rationalize his outburst and how a psy- 
chologist would analyse it. 


TORONTO N. T. SIMPSON 


Standards 

Being one of the deeply immoral, pomp- 
ous nitwits of which Robertson Davies 
speaks in his book review, | feel chal- 
lenged to defend myself .. . Authors and 
playwrights have begun their manuscripts 
with the main object of shocking us until 
we are numb. Now that we have become 
completely numb at being placed in bed 
alongside performing couples in many 
novels, authors must turn to some other 
form of shocking. So now they are going 
to rape the standards by which the world 
has managed to survive the centuries . 
CALGARY MRS. N. GILLARD 


Abundance 

Your editorial “Time’s Winged Chariot” 
reveals the void left in the human soul 
from materialism. You might have gone 
a constructive step further and _ pointed 
twentieth century Canadians to the words 
of the Master, “A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth” .. . True enough, “things” end 
with the grave, but Christ did not, neither 
will they who have found eternal life .. . 
SHERKSTON, ONT. ROY V. SIDER 
First 

I, at least, thought John Fisher had a 
rudimentary knowledge of Canada and its 
past. Fraser was not the first to see the 
Pacific at Bella Coola, but Alexander 
MacKenzie on July 22, 1793... 
QUALICUM BEACH NORMAN ROBINSON 


Crosswords 

A word to say how much I enjoy the 
crosswords of Louis and Dorothy Crerar. 
I acquired a taste for this type of puzzle 
while in England last year and am glad 
at least one Canadian publication enables 
me to continue a pleasant pastime . 


WINNIPEG D. N. RAINFORD 
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Soft dues oti own on ehis holiday isle 





BERMUDA 


Years and years ago the poet Tom 
\oore came to Bermuda, fell in love 
with this coral isle and wrote: 
“You'd think that Nature lavish'd 
here 
Her purest wave, her softest 
skies...” 
Bermuda is still enchanting visitors. 
The brilliant colours of sea, sky 
and flowers that inspired the poet to 
sing will delight you too. A swim in 
the clear, blue water leads to a long 
sunny loaf on soft pink sand. Golf, 
tennis, sailing, fishing, evcling and 


picnicking are year ‘round fun. 


You can get to Bermuda quickly 
by plane or leisurely by ocean liner, 
for it’s only 700 miles trom the main- 
land. And Bermuda’s hotels and 
guest houses are a wonderful expe- 
rience in holiday living. 

There are many details to be con- 
sidered in planning a holiday. You'll 
save time and trouble by talking 
things over with vour travel agent. 
Helptul too is the Bermuda Vaca- 
tion Kit which vou can get by writing 
to: The Bermuda Trade Develop- 
ment Board, 111 Richmond St. West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 





Bermuda lobster in a setting like this is 


something to look forward to again. 
£ xe 






















If you like it 
sparkling light... 





‘CROWN & ANCHOR 


lager beer 
Yes, if your taste is for the light 
and dry, you'll find Crown & Anchor 
is specially for you — delightful 
all the way! Enjoy a cheery glass, 
and you'll agree, “This light beer 
is the right beer for me”, 
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Waa product of MOLSON’S Brewers since 1786 
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